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IS THE COUNTY UNIT NECESSARY 





FOR 


EFFECTIVE RURAL SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENT? 


By Professor FREDERICK E. BOLTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


(1) UsuatL ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
County UNIT 
DurING the last two decades much has 
been written concerning the county unit of 
school organization and administration. It 
has been argued by many that the county 
init is absolutely necessary for efficiency in 
rural school organization. The old district 
system is considered to be a hindrance to 
educational progress. It is assumed that 
the only remedy is in the complete aban- 
donment of existing rural school districts 
and the substitution of the county unit as 
a single school district. 
This change would eliminate all the 
numerous district board members or trus- 
; take from the local school district the 
power to determine school revenues, to con- 
struct school buildings, to employ teachers 
and to manage their local schools. All 
these funetions would be vested in a single 
board of education chosen at large from the 
entire county. This board would have the 
power to determine the school revenues to 
be raised and their apportionment; to em- 
ploy the county superintendent and all the 
teachers for each of the districts; to con- 
struct and modify school buildings; and to 


manage all the affairs of all the local 
schools. 

It is argued that a county unit with a 
single board in control of the financial and 
educational policies of the schools would 
secure greater uniformity, greater unity 
and greater efficiency. By this plan every 
child would be insured adequate educa- 
tional facilities, and with the county super- 
intendeney removed from politics higher 
professional standards would result. 

It is believed by many educators that the 
school buildings provided by the district 
trustees are often miserable makeshifts, 
cheap in construction, with poor lighting 
arrangements, no facilities for special 
types of work and almost no sanitary ar- 
rangements. When funds depend upon 
district taxation the money is so limited 
that only a poor and inadequate school is 
maintained and taught by cheap teachers 
and providing inferior education. 

In painting this picture of the wretched 
condition of rural education one writer 
depicted the rural school buildings in the 
following depressing language: ‘‘The rural 
school, from the standpoint of health and 
veneral fitness for its important use, is the 












worst type of building in the whole coun- 
try, including not only all types of build- 
ings used for human beings, but also those 
used for live stock and all domestic ani- 
mals. Rural schools are, on the average, 
less adequate for their use than prisons, 
almshouses, stables, dairy barns, pig pens, 
chicken houses, or dog kennels are for their 
use.”’ 

The conclusion reached by many is that 
the district system is the cause and that the 
lies substitution of the 
county unit. It is that the 
district system and the township system 


remedy in the 


maintained 


are no longer adapted to the needs of the 
present or the future. The district organi- 
zation should be abandoned in favor of a 
unit more in harmony with business meth- 
ods and one better designed to meet the 
educational needs of rural people. Noth- 
ing less than a fundamental reorganization 
of rural education can transform the rural 
schools into the type of educational and 
social institutions demanded by present- 
day needs. This ean be accomplished only 
by the establishment of a larger type of 
administrative organization than the dis- 
trict or the township. Many maintain that 
the district system is absolutely incompati- 
ble with the development of an efficient 
educational They say that the 
hordes of district boards, each with differ- 
ent ideals, purposes and plans, make any 
Each board 


system. 


unity of operation impossible. 
works at the problem in a limited way and 
and 
are 


each produces about the same limited 
unsatisfactory Often there 
from forty to two hundred district boards 


results. 


in a single county. 


(2) County Unit RECOMMENDED IN 
RECENT STATE SURVEYS 
Eleven recent state school surveys have 
been made and in eight of them the county 
unit for 


mended. 
recommended in seven of the reports. 


school administration is recom- 


That cities should be excepted is 
The 
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usual arguments for the county unit are 
advanced in ail the reports. 
surveyed include Florida, Indiana, Kansas. 
Jersey, New York, North 
Utah, Virginia and West 


The States 


Mississippi, New 
Carolina, Texas, 
Virginia. The probability is that most of 
these surveys were made by persons with 
the same sort of training and background. 
Probably several of the surveys included 
the same individual surveyors. 


(3) ARE THE ForEGOING CONCLUSIONS 
J USTIFIED ? 


If the county unit contributes to educa- 
tional superiority a comparison of the 
county unit states with an equal number 
of district unit states ought to verify the 
theoretical conclusions. Accordingly | 
have arranged the ten states having a 
county unit organization in one group and 
have selected ten other states still under 
district organization and have analyzed 
them from the standpoint of six criteria of 
school success. The individual statistics 
are taken from various recent studies made 
by the U.S. Office of Education. The facts 
are set forth in the accompanying table. 

The table assembles statistical measures 
of educational suecess concerning: (1) The 
ratio of school enrolment to total popula- 
tion; (2) the number of days annually 
that school is maintained; (3) the average 
number of days attended by each pupil 
enrolled; (4) the pereentage of the total 
enrolment in the high school; (5) the per 
capita expenditure for education in tlie 
state; (6) the amount expended for each 
pupil annually. It may be fairly assumed 
that the higher the number in each case the 
greater the success. 

The first ten states constitute the county 
unit group; the last ten are under the dis- 
trict system. 


1W. S. Deffenbaugh, ‘‘School Administration in 
State Educational Survey Reports.’’ U. 8. Office 
of Education Bulletin, No. 35, p. 13-19, 1930. 
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TABLE I 
CoMPARISON OF THE EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY OF 
10 District UNIT STATES WITH 10 CoUNTY 
Unit STATES (THE First 10 ARE THE 
CouNnTY UNIT STATES) 








} 
| 
| 
' 


ige of enrol 
pil 


rolled to population 
ment in high school 


Ratio of pupils en- 
Days in session 
Average per capita 


cost per | 





Alabama 749 147.9 86 $25.29 $ 7.82 
121 154.1 11.3 64.89 21.59 
Georgia 691 148.0 10.2 23.07 5.54 
Kentueky .... .799 164.9 9.5 32.19 8,82 
Louisiana .... .702 153.3 119.7 11.5 42.18 11.09 
.713 187.1 155.8 13.4 66.75 13.31 


Florida 


Maryland 
North Caro- 
lina 891 149.4 111.6 12.1 
New Mexico .722 180.0 125.2 10.4 
Tennessee .900 164.0 115.6 9.7 
Utah .867 164.1 142.4 20.5 


California ..1.115 181.1 152.8 19.8 
Texas 781 152.9 127.3 17.5 
Minnesota .834 177.8 145.8 16.2 
.802 186.8 159.3 19.5 
174.0 160.7 20.1 
173.0 144.9 19.9 
186.7 171.0 15.5 
175.7 150.8 18.4 
176.1 157.9 17.8 
180.0 145.2 23.1 


13.26 
13.34 

9.10 
20.04 


31.66 
20.04 
18.21 
19.83 
22.39 
20.52 
23.81 
14.99 
16.20 
20.51 


35.20 
58.08 
27.74 


67.03 


110.48 
43.40 
81.18 
84.96 
89.25 
84.81 

102.37 
58.46 
75.64 
82.82 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Wisconsin 


Washington... . 


United 
States 


140.4 15.5 71.39 18.17 





A very cursory examination of the two 
groups reveals convincingly that the states 
that rank highest according to these cri- 
teria are the states with the district system. 
In none of these eases is a district system 
state of low rank and in only two cases do 
the county unit states rank high. There 
was some intentional selection of high 
ranking states under the district system 
just to show that high rank may be at- 
tained under the district system. How- 
ever, nearly every one of the district sys- 
tem states not included in the table ranks 
fully as high as the average county unit 
State. 
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The data are not assembled to prove that 
the district system is a superior form of 
school organization, but rather to show 
that in spite of the district organization 
high rank is possible of attainment. <A 
general evaluation would cause any one 
familiar with all the states to assign them 
about the same rank revealed by the statis- 
tical information. But no familiar 
with the conditions would the 
relative positions to the organization under 
the district or the county unit. A multi- 
tude of other factors enter in, most of them 
economic. Most of the states ranking low 
have been handicapped by a tremendous 
race problem and economie conditions dat- 
ing back a half century which make the 
states rank low educationally, even though 
they have many individual! schools of un- 
Another study should be 


one 


attribute 


excelled quality. 
made, if possible, to ascertain whether the 
county unit states have improved more 
rapidly since changing to the county unit 
plan than the district unit states have dur- 
ing the same period. 

It has been quite the vogue to lay most 
of the defects of rural education to the 
district organization and to praise the 
county unit. 
article to criticize the exponents of the 
county unit. I have been an ardent advo- 
eate of the county unit for more than two 
deeades, urging legislation to secure its 
adoption in two different states. Study of 
the problem in several states and from new 
angles has led me to a very much modified 


It is not the purpose of this 


view. 

A fair appraisal of educational outeomes 
does not bear out the conclusion that edu- 
cation is a failure in the states still under 
the district system nor that all the sue- 
cesses are in the ten county unit states. 
Most of the failures or successes can be 
attributed to other causes, generally social 
or economic. 

There is no question but that the old 
type of school district with the one ‘‘little 
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red school house’’ has outlived its useful- 


ness in most localities. Any one who has 


struggled with his A, B, C’s in one of those 
schoolhouses—or still worse, in the old log 


schoolhouse with the home-made desks— 


would not contend that the old type of 
school was efficient. It was decidedly 
suited 

Too 
many of the one-room schools still survive. 


Too many are taught by relatively ineffi- 


primitive and grossly inefficient, 


only to the crudest pioneer times. 


In some, the equipment is 
All that must be 


cient teachers. 
meager and out of date. 


acknowledged. 


(4) A More Reassurina PICTURE 


But are those conditions typical to-day? 
When we 
education does it not present a very differ- 
that there are 
145,000 one-room school- 
houses in the United States. But when one 
Says that about three fifths of all school 


study the whole of American 


ent picture? It is true 


approximately 


buildings are of the one-room type, while 
true, it is grossly misleading. As a matter 
of fact, less than 15 per cent. of all teach- 
More than 
seven eighths of the approximately one 
million teachers (public and private) are 
comfortable and 


ers are in one-room buildings. 


decidedly 
Probably twenty-six 


teaching in 
hygienic structures. 
million of the approximately twenty-nine 
million of pupils are reasonably well, or 
even luxuriously housed in the 100,000 
multi-room structures, while only about 
three million are in the 150,000 one-room 
buildings. Not a 
structures even are architecturally pleas- 
ing, hygienically arranged and supplied 


few of these one-room 


with up-to-date equipment. In a good 
many of these only the first five or six 
grades attend and the higher grades are 
transported at public expense to the cen- 
tralized junior and senior high schools. 
While recognizing that rural school edu- 
eation as a whole has not kept pace with 
education in the cities and with general 
industrial progress we should not become 
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obsessed with the belief that rural educa- 
tion has been at a standstill for the last 
half century. Neither should all the de- 
fects be attributed to the district system 
and the lack of the county unit of organi- 


zation. The picture drawn by many 
writers is especially depressing. It is true 


that in some areas much is to be desired 
But any one whose memory reaches back 
fifty years will recall vividly the short 
terms of school, the irregularity of atten- 
dance, the lack of compulsory education 
laws, the absence of a definite curriculum 
in the county or even in a given school, the 
lack of uniform text-books even by pupils 
in the same class, the teachers without pro- 
fessional training and no edueation beyond 
that afforded by the country school in 
which they were teaching. The average 
length of the school year then was 132 
days, and now it is 171.5 days. A half 
century ago each pupil between 5 and 18 
years of age received annually an average 
of 78.5 days of schooling, while now the 
average is 140.4 days. The total number 
of days’ schooling received then by each 
child was less than half the number re- 
ceived now. Now almost every 
teacher has at least a high-school academic 
education and on an average more than a 


rural 


year in a normal school. 

Much is still to be desired in rural school 
housing, but even in that progress has been 
made. Then there were no ‘‘patent’’ 
desks and seats, all were home-made, and, 
oh, how uncomfortable! There were no 
heating plants except the cast-iron stove in 
the center of.the box-like room. In the 
winter some pupils scorched, while others 
froze. Slate blackboards, sanitary drink- 
ing fountains and indoor toilets were un- 
known. Library books, adequate maps and 
apparatus were never a part of the equip- 
ment. It is a rare school in which there ar 
any such conditions at the present time. 

An automobile trip through most any of 
the states now gives one the impression 
that the old type of one-room isolated coun- 
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Those 
at are still to be seen are mostly in dis- 

A recent automobile trip of 4,000 
iles taken through seven Western states 


try schoolhouse is becoming rare. 


lisclosed only a relatively small number of 
ne-room eountry schoolhouses along the 
vay. They were very scattering, and most 

them abandoned. Instead, along the 

yside between eight and nine o’clock in 
he morning happy children were at the 
roadside in twos and threes and singles 
waiting for the big bus to gather them up 
nd take them to the village or sometimes 
to the real countryside consolidated school. 
Every morning we met the bus loads of 
twenty to fifty laughing mirthful young- 
In the 
evening the same troops were carried back 


sters speeding to the school plant. 
to their respective home domiciles. Always 
they appeared well groomed and happy. 
Every few miles we passed through the vil- 
lages and small cities. Always the finest 
buildings in the community were the school 
They are generally of pleasing 
architeeture, the 
So common is the sight 


buildings, 
commodious, sanitary, 
erounds well kept. 
of from one to ten school buses that they 
They are 
In every 


no longer excite a comment. 

standard equipment everywhere. 
one of these states the elementary teachers 
are trained in the high and normal school, 
generally with a minimum of two years of 
normal school training. The high-school 
without exception are college 
trained, generally with a bachelor’s degree 
and a goodly percentage with master’s de- 
grees, many others with considerable grad- 
The superintendents are 
usually men of several years of experience 


teachers 


uate training. 


and with special training in administration 
and supervision in the best graduate 
schools of education. 

Just as I had finished writing the fore- 
going impressions the morning paper came 
carrying a feature column by Brisbane on 
‘“California’s Public Schools.’’ Some of 
Mr. Brisbane’s observations are reproduced 
here. Keep in mind that California is still 
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under the district system of educational 
organization. 


In modern California, and many other states, to 
their honor, the public schools surpass in beauty 
and importance all other buildings. High schools 
here are surrounded by beautiful parks, each pub 
lie school athletic field. In 
Every Child must be educated at public expense. 


has its California 


Mr. Whitney, secretary of the Barstow (out on 
the desert) school board, was discussing, yester 
day, the case of an unfortunate child, crippled by 
infantile paralysis, unable to walk up the steps of 
any school. Must such a child go without eduea 
tion or be educated at its parent’s expense? 

Not in California. 

A teacher will be appointed to attend solely to 
that child’s education, in its own home, and the 
cost of books and teacher will be divided between 
the county and the state. 

That ‘* Bol- 
shevism,’’ but it must make the angels smile, if 
Bar- 
2,455) on the 


will make some taxpayers roar 


they ever do smile. And, more Bolshevism. 


stow, a small town (population 
Mojave Desert, spends $51,000 a year for public 
education, more than for all other purposes com 
bined, and sends school buses as far as fifty-two 
miles, bringing children at public expense to the 
high school, 104 miles every day for the round 
That costs the child 


more than one hundred dollars a year extra. 


trip. taxpayers for every 


(5) BETTERMENT OccuRRING RAPIDLY 


The elimination of the one-room schools 
and corresponding districts is taking place 
amazingly fast without legislation estab- 
the Good 
transportation and school consolidations 


lishing county unit. roads, 


are effecting the change. The new districts 
are formed to meet 
Commissioner Cooper ealls 


needs of what 


‘ 


local 
‘economie and 
New York emphasizes 
In 1917 there 
were approximately 7,500 consolidations, 
in 1922 there were 13,000, and by 1928 the 
number had increased to 17,000. There 
are now probably about 21,000. In 1920 a 
total of 356,000 children were transported ; 
in 1928 there were 1,250,574; and at pres- 
ent considerably over a million and a half 
are carried daily at a cost of approximately 
forty-six million dollars annually. Calli- 


social provinees.’’ 
the ‘‘eommunity district.’’ 
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fornia, Indiana and Ohio each transport 
more than 100,000 daily. 

According to Frank M. Phillips, until 
recently chief of the division of statistics 


Bureau of Education, the num- 
schools in the United 
decreased between 1920 and 1928 
189,227 to 153,306, a reduction of 
approximately 36,000 in the eight-year 
period, or 4,500 annually. He said that 
‘*These small schools have been replaced by 
larger consolidated or union schools. The 
9,752 in 


in the U.S. 
ber of 


States 


one-room 


from 


consolidated schools numbered 
1920, and 16,050 in 1928. Approximately 
6,300 consolidated schools did away with 
thirty-six thousand one-room _ schools, 
which indicates that a single consolidated 
school replaced more than five one-room 
schools.’** According to Timon Covert,® of 
the U. S. Office of Education, the number 
of consolidations average well over a thou- 
sand annually. That means the abandon- 
ment of more than 5,000 one-room schools 
There are now about 21,000 
and the number of 
one-room schools is probably not in excess 
of 145,000. 

During recent years there has been a 
strong effort on the part of educational 


every year. 


consolidated schools 


leaders, backed by state teachers’ associa- 
tions, to establish the county unit in vari- 
ous states. The movement has gained but 
little momentum, judging by the small 
number of actual changes accomplished. 
The attachment of the people to the ‘‘little 
red and the fear of undue 
centralization of government in general has 
served to defeat almost evefy attempt to 
secure a change. This outcome has not 
been confined to any particular region but 
has been witnessed in every part of the 
United States. 

2 Frank M. Phillips, ‘‘Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1927-1928,’’ p. 4, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 5, 1930. 

3 Timon Covert, ‘‘ Rural School Consolidation. ’’ 
U. S. Office of Education, Pamphlet, No. 6. June, 


1930. 


schoolhouse’’ 
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With those results in mind would it not 
be well to recognize that there is something 
vital to the idea of democracy and of uni- 
versal education in retaining and stimulat- 
ing local initiative in the development of 
free education. Democracy and education 
were cradled in the New England town and 
district and grew to mighty proportions 
under those crude forms of organization. 
Foreign countries developed more perfect 
machinery under centralized government, 
but the highest fruits of civilization, mate- 
rial or social, could never have been pro- 
duced under the bureaucratic conditions of 
Can we not, therefore, con- 
values of the somewhat 


the old world. 
serve the social 
cumbrous, heterogeneous organization and 
evolve some plan for securing greater unity 
and efficiency without removing direct 
management too far from the people in 
whose interest the schools are maintained 
and established ? 

Several of the survey commissions recog- 
nize the importance of local initiative and 
therefore would not abolish all the districts 
or all the district boards. New York ad- 
vises some unit intermediate between the 
district and the county. The New Jersey 
commission said: ‘‘The nearer the control 
‘an be kept to those who send their chil- 
dren to school and who bear the burden of 
cost, the better it would be. It is essential 
that there be fostered a pride in the schools 
of a district so that adequate buildings 
may be erected, qualified teachers ap- 
pointed, and high standards of instruction 
maintained. This would be impossible 
with as large a unit as the county.’”* 


(6) Sua@GEsTED LEGISLATION 


If the counties could take just one step, 
viz., the establishment of a county board 
authorized to employ the county superin- 
tendent instead of having him elected by 
popular vote, a great advance would be 


accomplished. For awhile, at least, prob- 


4 Loc. cit., p. 16. 
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bly it would be best to retain the district 
ards and the present financial organiza- 
n. Almost everything desirable from an 
.duecational standpoint would be secured 
through the one change. The nomination 
f teachers should be included in his duties. 
Let the district boards. still the 
ichers. 
Possibly the entire membership of the 
district boards could be empowered to 
select an executive committee from their 


elect 


membership who would be authorized to 


employ the county superintendent. Possi- 


bly election by the people would be a more 
desirable method. The levying of funds, 
the determination of amounts to be raised, 
the type of school to be maintained, the 
construction of buildings, the actual em- 
ployment of teachers, the salaries to be 
paid, could all remain exactly as at present 
and no fundamental principle would be 


sacrificed. In proposed school legislation 


omit finaneial reorganization. Its inelu- 
sion is almost sure to spell disaster. The 


fear that some centralized bureaucracy will 
saddle new taxes upon them or control the 
expenditures of all their revenues is usu- 
ally the one idea that causes the people to 
The one 
thing necessary for furthering educational 


defeat any county unit system. 


progress in the rural areas is not primarily 
the control of funds but rather the oppor- 
and 


professional direction 


for 


Ir is not easy to define political inter- 
ference in higher education. It may cover 


1 Presented as a part of the symposium program 
under the Committee of One Hundred on Scientific 
Research at the New Orleans meeting of the 


American Association for the Advancement of 


Science. 
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supervision. The people can be trusted to 
provide the revenues if they can be shown 
that they are receiving better education. 
With the opportunity to secure the right 
kind of leaders all the rest can be accom- 


plished. 
There should be no attempt to secure 
absolute equalization of school funds. 


Most states have gone about as far as de- 
sirable in the centralized distribution of 
school funds. To insure good schools it is 
not necessary that school funds should be 
levied and allocated by the state or even by 
the county. Some states, like Iowa and 
Wisconsin, for example, have almost no 
state The bulk of their 


school revenues is raised and disbursed by 


sehool funds. 


the loeal districts. They have just as effi- 
cient schools as those states which have 
comparatively large state school funds or 
those which levy and apportion most of the 
school funds through the county machin- 
ery. If centralized state or county funds 
are provided which will insure the mini- 
mum essentials and then each community 
is left free to add to those funds according 
to its best judgment local pride will usu- 
ally insure reasonable provision and often 
even lavish opportunities. Imitation is 
more potent than legislation in providing 
school opportunities. Arrange for profes- 
sional leadership and stimulation and local 


pride will do the rest. 


anything from meddling with a particular 
appointment, so as to do a favor to a 
friend, to a deliberate attempt to control 
the personnel and educational policies of 
an institution in the interest of a party or 

It is not easy to draw the line 
interference and 


a faction. 


between for economic 
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other social reasons and political inter- 
ference. 

The alleged reason for dismissal of Pro- 
fessor Miller at Ohio State University was 
a supposed indiscreet remark made in 
India, tending to cast discredit on Great 
This certainly was not a case of 


Since the British Gov- 


Britain. 
domestic polities. 
ernment made no diplomatic representa- 
tions it was hardly a ease of foreign poli- 
What was it? Or if, as was indi- 
cated by some evidence, domestic prejudice 


ties. 


about race and color entered in, under 
what heading does that come? 

The activities of the ‘‘Power Trust’’ in 
subsidizing a certain number of college in- 
structors by a variety of means were pri- 
marily economic in nature; they did not 
proceed from any political office, but their 
intention was admittedly to discourage 
consideration of public ownership of utili- 
ties and to secure a public opinion favor- 
able to legislation in behalf of private 
ownership and management. Economie in 
origin, it was political in effect. 

Under a somewhat similar heading would 
come the organized efforts of persons con- 
nected with the War Department to pre- 
vent speakers suspected of pacifism from 
getting a hearing by students, and similar 
efforts by persons influential in the com- 
munity to prevent socialists or others hold- 
views from being 


radical eeconomie 


For while these latter moves do not 


ing 
heard. 
eoneern regular classroom instruction, they 
do affect students’ access to ideas and in- 
formation having a bearing upon legisla- 
tion and political administration. 

If I mention these eases which seem to 
lie upon periphery, it is for two reasons. 
One is that direct interference from state 
officers, from those clothed with evident 
political authority, and having an evident 
political aim in view, is universally repre- 
hended, and is for the most part confined 
to those parts of the country which are 
admittedly backward. On the other hand, 
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the cases of mixed origin and motive ar 
much more common; they are found in 
states which pride themselves upon their 
educational and cultural advancement, and 
in institutions of high academic statys 
Because they operate indirectly, employing 
relatively subtle means, they are mue! 
more dangerous in the long run than direct 
attacks upon educational integrity under- 
taken for obvious political reasons. They 
are, moreover, often condoned by univer- 
sity instructors and by the educated pub- 
lie who would be indignant at interference 
proceeding from a governor of a state or 
some political board responsible to the 
governor. 

In political matters, even of the nar- 
rower sort, indirect interference is much 
commoner, more insidious and more injuri- 
ous than the overt cases which attract pub- 
lic attention. The Board of Regents of one 
state university adopted the following by- 
law: “‘If any professor or teacher of the 
university shall become a candidate for 
any public office or for a nomination 
thereto, or be a delegate to any political 
convention, or openly seek a nomination 
thereto, he should be taken and considered 


as having resigned his position.’’ Inquiry 
has not disclosed that any other state has 


a similar regulation on the books. But 


pressure accomplishes the same result in 
A professor of one of the 
largest and most populous states in the 
union is on record to the following effect: 


other cases. 


There is not an institution of higher learning 
in the state supported by the taxes of the people 
where any member of the faculty from the presi 
dent to the humblest instructor would be permitted 
to engage in any kind of political activity, at least 
of such a character that it would be pronounced or 
conspicuous. . . . If a professor has political con 
victions that he wishes to express in an effective 
manner there is only one course open to him, and 
that is to give up his job. . . . Institutions of 
learning under the auspices of religious groups 
have their shortcomings and disadvantages, but in 
this state their presidents and faculty members 
take a much more active part in public affairs, 
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illy where the question of politics may be 
ved, than is the case in state institutions.2 


That eases of direct political interfer- 
-are more readily and effectively dealt 
than the covert and indirect cases is 
in the instance of the educational in- 
titutions of the state of Mississippi. Dur- 
June and July, 1930, wholesale dis- 
missals and demotions were made at the 
ur chief state-supported educational in- 
stitutions. This action, instigated from 
political sources, stirred up an immediate 
‘tion of the public. Various profes- 
sional bodies of edueators took action. The 
Southern Association of Colleges and See- 
iry Schools suspended the four state 
nstitutions from membership as a manifes- 
ion of ‘‘disapproval of political interfer- 
with state-owned schools’’—a coura- 
geous action which was much resented lo- 
‘ally, but which, coming from the neighbor- 
ing states, had great influence. The Ameri- 
‘an Society of Civil Engineers took similar 
action as far as engineering schools were 
concerned. The Association of American 
Medical Colleges placed the School of 
Medicine of Mississippi on probation for 
me year. Such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, the Association of 
American Universities, the Association of 
University Professors, passed resolutions 
of condemnation. 

The case of Mississippi is especially cited 
because it demonstrates so clearly that 
obvious overt political interference will call 
out wide-spread protests which are pretty 
sure in the end to be effective. Professor 
Bates, chairman of the committee on aca- 
demic freedom of the Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, states in the report for 
1925, that eases of ‘‘open and clear inter- 
ference with freedom of speech will be few. 
The more baffling cases are those in which 
a steady and powerful, but almost invisible 
and impalpable pressure of an academic 

* Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, for 1931, pp. 572-3. 
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hierarchy suppresses, discourages and seri- 
ously interferes with the usefulness and 
development of the independent and origi- 
nal thinker.”’ 

“We might add to the list of cases in 
which the political activities of teachers are 
curtailed, the cases of suppression of lib- 
eral clubs among students and of extreme 
censorship of college publications when 
their utterances seemed to have a radical 
tinge, economic or political. Such in- 
stances do not directly affect instruction in 
the classroom. Many persons, including 
some university teachers who strongly re- 
sent interference with their freedom of 
research in their own special lines, are not 
sensitive to interference with activity out- 
side the Permission of such 
outside activity involves, as does all free 
action in any line, some risk. But its de- 
nial, whether by direct action, as in the 
case of the by-law cited above or by indi- 
rect pressure, sterilizes thinking on the 
part of a class to whom, by reason of their 


classroom. 


especial education, a democratic commu- 


look for 
tone of 


might be 
lowers 


nity supposed to 
guidance; it the whole 
political opinion and action; it reacts un- 
favorably in classroom instruction by 
producing a type of teachers who have the 
habit of suppressing their real views and 
who finally cease, in consequence, to have 
any significant convictions/ 

Teachers and investigators in the more 
developed and exact branches of science 
are sometimes so aware of the relative 
crudity of the state of the social and politi- 
cal subjects that, because of personal eco- 
nomie and political conservatism, they 
tend to condone restrictions placed on out- 
side activities of teachers in other branches. 
But they should recall the struggle their 
own sciences once underwent in order to 
get a hearing, and be convinced that the 
social subjects can not attain a more scien- 
tific status so long as those who teach them 
suffer from suppression. 
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Upon the whole, direct political interfer- 
ences will, with growth of popular enlight- 
the backward states, tend to 
become fewer. Local sentiment always re- 
almost 






enment in 






and 





yet 
because of 
such criticism when it is fair. At the same 
time, I do think the time has come 
when scientific men through their organi- 
If our 
are 


sents outside eriticism 





always modifies local action 





not 






zations can afford to be quiescent. 





different professional organizations 


alert for infractions upon the integrity of 






inquiry and teaching of a direct sort, they 
may profitably extend their activity to take 
more cognizance than they have done in the 
Public 







past of indirect infractions. 
opinion among educators Is tending, as far 
as I have been able to observe, in the fol- 


Let the American Asso- 






lowing direction. 





ciation of University Professors institute a 





list of aceredited colleges and universities. 
Membership in the association should be 
confined to those teaching in the aceredited 
Violation on the part of any 






institutions. 








OCCUPATION OF STUDENTS LEAVING 
SCHOOL IN NEW ZEALAND 


DaTa on the destination of pupils that leave 







the primary, junior-high and secondary schools 
of New Zealand are regularly gathered by the 
Department of Education of New Zealand. The 
minister of education in his latest annual report 
gives the following for 21,175 
pupils (11,120 boys and 10,595 girls) that left 
These chil- 






percentages 






the publie primary schools in 1930. 
dren were mostly about 14 years of age and had 






least 7 





attended school at years. 












Destination Boys Girls 
Percent. Percent. 

Further education 53 53 
Commercial occupations: 

(a) Clerical, including typing 1 1 

(b) Shop and warehouse 2 1 
Trades: 

(a) Engineering 1 

(b) Building 1 

(ec) Other 2 
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institution of the principles of freedom of 
inquiry and expression should, 
proved after investigation, be sufficient 
cause for removing the institution in ques. 
tion from the accredited list; this would 
automatically carry with it the dropping 
from the rolls of the association of mem- 
bers from that institution. All the more 
special organizations, having scientifie and 


When 


professional aims, should adopt the same 
course. Both the professors and the scien- 
tifie associations should have suitable and 
stringent rules regarding the conditions 
under which an institution once dropped 
could be restored to the list. 

If the public opinion of the profession 
could be organized first for its own enlight- 
enment and then for express action along 
the lines indicated, there would be every 
prospect, I believe, that cases of infringe- 
ment of freedom of investigation, speech 
and writing, including those of political 
interference, would be reduced to a mini- 


mum. 






Agricultural and pastoral 


Other occupations 6 

Home 9 36 

Not known 3 3 
100 100 


The tables for the 9,565 students (4,923 boys 
and 4,642 girls) that had completed their secon- 
dary education in either general or technical 
high schools or day technical schools show t 


he 


following occupations: 


, Boys Girls 
Occupation Percent. Percent. 
Attend university o> oe 2 
Teach or attend training college 3 6 
Clerical: 
Government or local office 4 
Banks, insurance 2 
Commercial ij 13 


Engineering, surveying and ar- 
chitecture 4 
Various trades and industries 
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g nd warehouse 12 8 

ng 27 
Home 8 57 
Other occupations 2 4 
Not known 13 8 
100 100 


When the percentages for the primary schools 
for 1930 are compared with those of the two 
previous years slight increases toward further 
education and agricultural pursuits are shown. 
The figures for five years for the secondary 
schools show a drop in the percentages of boys 
entering the elerical, professional, shop and 
warehouse, and trades and industries occupa- 
tions, while the percentages of those entering 
the farming occupations are definitely increased. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
A sTATEMENT has been issued by the Office 
of Edueation summarizing the enrolments in the 
public schools of the United States during the 
last ten Seven out of every ten Amer- 
icans between 5 and 20 years of age attend 


years. 


school. For the United States as a whole, of 
the 17,209,566 persons from 7 to 13 years of 
16,398,400, or 95.3 per cent., attended 
This was an 


age, 
school at the end of the decade. 
advance from 90.6 per cent. in 1920. 

Those between the ages of 14 and 15 num- 
bered 4,678,084, while 4,156,378 or 88.8 per 
In 1920, only 
79.9 per eent. of this group was in school. 


cent., were enrolled in school. 


Turning to those between the ages of 16 and 17, 
which numbered 4,663,137, 57.3 per cent., or 
In 1920 only 42.9 per 
cent. of this group entered school. 

There are 6,815,710 persons within the coun- 
try between the ages of 18 and 20, of which 
number 1,456,784, or 21.4 per cent., go to 
In 1920 this group, the lowest of all, 
constituted but 14.8 per cent. of that age popu- 
lation. 


2,669,857, were enrolled. 


school. 


One of the significant increases has been 
among adults above 21 years of age in turn- 
ing toward organized education. The number 
of students 21 or over increased during the 
decade nearly 300 per cent. In 1920 but 344,- 
789 adults attended school. In 1930 the number 
had inereased beyond 1,034,000. 
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According to geographie division, New En- 
gland, with 98.2 per cent., has the highest per- 
centage of children between 7 and 13 years of 
age in school. All other divisions have 97 per 
cent. or over of their school population within 
this age group actually enrolled except the West 
South Central, the East South Central, the 
Mountain and the South Atlantie States, which 
muster between 90 and 95 per cent. 

With 98.4 per cent. of its children in school, 
Nebraska leads all other states in enrolment in 
ratio to this population age group. Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, and Wyoming enroll over 98 per 
cent. of their children from 7 to 13 years old. 
South Carolina enrolls but 86.4 per cent. of hers 
and thereby ranks lowest in percentage. 

Louisiana, which had only three fourths of its 
7 to 13 year old children in school in 1920, had 
nearly nine-tenths of them in the classrooms by 
1930. 
in this age level from 78.8 in 1920 to 90.8 in 
1930. 

CONFERENCE OF THE CAMP DIREC- 
TORS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
PLANS for carrying out recommendations of 

President Hoover’s White House Conference on 

Child Health will be developed 

convention under the auspices of 


Arizona raised its percentage enrolment 


at a four-day 
the Camp Di- 
at Buek Hill 
Falls, Pa., beginning on March 3. Mr. Frank 
S. Hackett, head master of Riverdale Country 
Y., is presi- 


rectors Association of America 


School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. 
dent of the association. 

The Hoover Conference urged a better organ- 
ization of the camping movement as imperative. 
The camp directors, aided by leaders in eduea- 
tion, religion, child welfare and other groups, 
will, according to Mr. Hackett, make the first 
coneerted effort to attain this aim. 

For the first time, delegations will be present 
from the Boy Seouts, Girl Scouts, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, Camp Fire Girls and the Chil- 


dren’s Welfare Federation, as well as from 
numerous private camps. Economists and 
health experts will also participate. In gen- 


eral meetings and in seminars, the delegates 
will diseuss the whole problem of organized 
camping. 
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The first formal session, on Friday morning, 
March 4, will be devoted to a diseussion of 
“The Organized Camp of the Future.” Speak- 
ers and their topics are: Dr. F. W. Maroney, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, “Phys- 
ical Education”; Raphael J. Shortlidge, head 
master of the Storm King School, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., “Intellectual 
Dr. C. E. Grave, psychologist, Sleighton Farm 
School, Philadelphia, “The Mrs. 
Edward L. Gulick, director of the Aloha camps, 
“Spiritual Contributions.” 


Contributions” ; 


Emotions” ; 


Open forums will be conducted at the after- 
noon sessions, where delegates will further dis- 
cuss the subjects covered by speakers in the 
morning leetures. 

An address on “Eeonomie Trends and their 


” 


Possible Effects upon Camping,” will be de- 
livered on Friday evening by Merwin K. Hart, 
of Utiea, New York, president of the New 
York State 
Pendleton Dudley, New York publicist, will lee- 
ture on “How Shall we best Interpret Organized 


Couneil on Industrial Economics. 


Camping to the American People.” 

For Saturday morning the following talks on 
“The Camp of the Future, its Relationship with 
Organized Education” are scheduled: Dr. L. B. 
Sharp, of the University of Chicago, “Publie 
Schools”; Dr. Richard M. Gummere, head mas- 
ter of the William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, “Independent Schools”; Professor El- 
bert K. Fretwell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, “Colleges and Universities.” 

A business meeting will be held on Saturday 
preceding the afternoon seminars. On Satur- 
day evening there will be reports on “Camp- 
ing in Russia,” by Julien H. Bryan, Young 
Men’s who 
spent last summer in Russia, and on “What the 


Christian Association executive 
Forester can do for the Camp Owner,” by Pro- 
fessor Henry R. Francis, of the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University. 

The theme of the Sunday morning conference, 
the final session of the convention, will be “Or- 
ganization of the Camping Movement.” The 
speakers will present the view-points of various 
groups interested in the camp movement. 


A PHI BETA KAPPA MAGAZINE 
TAKING as its name the title of Emerson’s 
famous address at Harvard in 1837, the United 
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Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa have launched 
new magazine, The American Scholar. The 
first number of this quarterly, issued recently 
as of January, 1932, exhibits an attractive 
format, with gray-green cover, book paper, and 
large Caslon type for the main articles and 


smaller type in double columns for departmen- 


tal news and discussion. 

To the 63,000 living members of Phi Beta 
Kappa and to “all who have general intellectual 
interest,” the editor, Dr. William Allison 
Shimer, and the editorial board address a state- 
ment of the objectives of the new quarterly as 
follows. 


The promotion in America of liberal scholarshi; 

A medium for scholars and all persons who ar 
interested in intellectual pursuits, higher learning 
and the cultural development of America. 

A synthesis of the arts and sciences essentia 
liberal education and a guiding philosophy of life. 

An esprit de corps among the educated. 

The scholar’s responsibility for major social 
tendencies. 

A whole diet for the whole mind. 


In the first issue there are contributions by 
sixteen writers, ten of them men and women 
who are prominent in American universities 
and colleges and six who are prominent in 
varied professional fields. The opening articl 
by John Erskine reproduces paragraphs from 
Emerson’s address on “The American Scholar” 
and gives Dr. Erskine’s own comments upon 
the abandoning by American colleges of “the 
lovely architecture with which many of them 
began and putting on instead the Gothic gar- 
ment,” and “the Medieval aspects of American 
scholarship which show themselves in the social 
organization of our colleges.” 

The educational leaders contributing articles 
include Dr. Paul Shorey, President Mary E. 
Woolley, Dr. F. J. E. Woodbridge, President 
Frank Aydelotte, Dr. Julius Seelye Bixler and 
Dr. Karl T. Compton. Professor George Lyman 
Kittredge is represented with a humorous poem, 
“The Critical Alumnus,” and there is a poem, 
“The Three Pharaohs,” by Herman Hagedorn 
Other contributors are Alvan E. Duerr, Joseph 
H. Beale, Owen D. Young, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, John W. Davis and John H. Finley. 
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FELLOWSHIP AWARDS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
[fue American of University 
Women have announced the following fellow- 
ship awards for 1932-1933. They are: 


Association 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship: CaroL JANE 

AnGceER, Radeliffe College fellow, Harvard Col- 
Laura EMILY 
American-Scandinavian 


ge Observatory; alternate, 
KREJCI, of the 
Foundation, Uppsala University. 

A. A, U. W. European Fellowship: Lucy WEstTon 
PICKETT, instructor, Mount Holyoke College; 
alternate, MARY KARPINSKI STAUBACH, Gradu- 
ate School, University of Michigan. 

Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship: RutTH WILLARD 
HvuGHES, graduate student, Cornell University ; 

ternate, HELEN GWENDOLYN BRIDGES, teach- 
ng fellow in English, University of California. 

A, A. U. W. International Fellowship: FRANCESCA 
302zA, doctor of laws, University of Naples; 
alternate, HILDA MARGARET LYON, research as- 
sistant, department of aeronautical engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Northwest Central Sectional Fellowship: LucILe 
KATHRYN DELANO, instructor in Spanish, Uni- 

rsity LucILE GAFFORD, 
head of the English department, Starrett School 
for Girls, Oklahoma City. 

Boston Alumnae Fellowship: FAItH PRINDLE BALD- 

Mawr alternate, HELEN 
Woop, graduate student, Columbia University. 

Alpha Xi Delta Fellowship: Mary SHAW SHors, 
the Johns Hopkins University; alternate, As- 
SUNTA VASTI, graduate student, the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Hygiene and Public Health. 

Latin-American Fellowship: PAULINA GOMEZ-VEGA, 
National Institute of Hygiene, Bogota, Colom- 

bia; alternate, Mrs. SARAH YSALGUE DE MASSIP, 

instructor, University of Havana, Cuba. 


fellow 


of Iowa; alternate, 


WIN, Bryn 


College ; 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL OHIO STATE 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Tue Twelfth Annual Ohio State Educational 
Conference will be held in Columbus on April 
7, 8,9. An attendance of 6,000 is anticipated. 
“Edueation as Social Investment” will be the 
keynote of the two general and the thirty-six 
sectional meetings. The names of thirty-six 
well-known out-of-state speakers and the sec- 
tions in which they speak follow: 


Anderson, John E. (University of Minnesota), 


Adult Education, Clinical Psychology, Home 
Economies. 
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Ayer, Adelaide (State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin), Teacher Training. 
Ballou, Frank W. (Washington, D. C., Publie 


Schools), Attendance Officers. 
Barr, A. 
Superintendents. 
Bobbitt, Franklin (University of Chicago), High 
High School 


S. (University of Wisconsin), County 


School Principals, Junior Prin 
cipals. 

3ristol, Ruth (University of Michigan), Kinder- 
garten. 
Caseman, Juvenilia (Hutchinson High School, 
Buffalo, New York), Commercial Education. 
Chamberlain, C. J. (University of Chicago), Bio- 
logical Science. 

Clapp, Elsie Ripley (Ballard Memorial School), 
Art, Elementary Teachers. 

Clark, Harold F. (Teachers College, Columbia), 
School Business Officers. 

Cole, Robert D. (University of North Dakota), 
Modern Languages. 

Ehrenfeld, Louis (Museum of Science and Indus- 


try, Chicago), Physical Science. 


Hartshorne, Hugh (Yale University), Religious 
Education, Educational Tests. 
Hatfield, W. Wilbur (University of Chicago), 


English. 
Heyl, Paul R. (U. S. Bureau of Standards), Phys- 
ical Science. 
Holt, Nellie 
Education, Physical Education. 
B. Lamar (Stephens College), 


Lee (Stephens College), Religious 


Johnson, School 
Librarians, 

Jones, Arthur J. 
Guidance Counselors. 

Judd, C. H. (University of Chicago), Higher Edu- 
cation, City Superintendents. 

Lippman, Walter (The 
une), Journalism. 

Lomax, Paul 8. (Haire Publishing Co.), Commer- 


(University of Pennsylvania), 


New York Herald-Trib- 


cial Education. 

McGinnis, Esther 
Association), Home Economics. 

McKown, Harry C. (University of Pittsburgh), 
Village Superintendents. 

Milliken, Carl E. 
Visual Education. 

Morgan, Joy E. (National Education Association), 
Teacher Training, County Superintendents. 

Oldfather, W. A. (University of Illinois), Latin. 

Otto, M. C. (University of Wisconsin), Social 
Study. 

Reavis, W. C. 
dance Officers, Guidance Counselors. 

Reed, Mary M. (Teachers 
Kindergarten. 


(American Home Economics 


(former Governor of Maine), 


(University of Chicago), Atten- 


College, Columbia), 
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Schlauch, W. H. (New 


School Principals, 


York 


Mathematics. 


University), High 


(Rice Institute), Physical Educa- 
tion, 
Snedden, David (Teachers College, Columbia), 
Industrial Arts, Social Study. 
Stetson, Paul C. (Indianapolis Publie Schools), 


City Superintendents, Elementary Teachers. 


Stull, DeForest (Teachers College, Columbia), 
Geography. 
Thurstone, L. L. 


Tests. 


(University of Chicago), Edu- 
cational 
Weet, Hlerbert s. 


Schools), Special 


New York, Publie 


Elementary Prin- 


(Rochester, 
Edueation, 


cipals. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


“LIBRARIES in a changing world” is the theme 


THE 


of the fifty-fourth annual Conference of the 
American Library Association, which will be 
Miss 


Josephine Adams Rathbone, president of the 


held in New Orleans, from April 25 to 30. 


association, and vice-director of the Pratt In- 
stitute School of Library Science, will preside 
during the conference which it is estimated 
more than 2,000 representatives from libraries 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico will 
attend. 

Dr. Edwin R. Embree, president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and author of “Brown Amer- 
ica,” will speak at a general session, on Tuesday 
morning, April 26, on “Cultural Problems and 
Prospects in the South.” Mr. Embree has con- 
ducted extensive studies in secondary education 
in the United 
Negroes and the relation of white and colored 


States, on the education of 


races in America. During the last several years 
he has studied conditions in Europe and the 
Far East. 

“The Publie Library in American Civili- 
zation—New Ideas in Edueation” will be the 
subject of an address by President Frank P. 
Graham, of the University of North Carolina, 


Dr. GeorGE Noruin, president of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, will be visiting Roosevelt pro- 
fessor from Columbia University at the Univer- 
Berlin academic 1932- 


for the 


sity of 


1933. 


year 
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at a general session Tuesday evening. Miss 
Edith O. Lathrop, of the U. S. Office of Edy. 
who has been conducting a 


cation, survey 


under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
will speak before the School Libraries Section 
on “New Library Service for Rural and Vij. 
lage Schools.” 

Miss Mary Mims, community organizer fo) 
Louisiana and author of “The Awakening Com- 
munity,” soon to be published by the Maewillan 
Company, will also be a speaker during the week. 

Several problems of the junior college library 
will be diseussed at round table meetings of the 
The li- 
brary from the standpoint of the administrator 
and his faculty, the problem of securing de- 


section for junior college librarians. 


sirable results in recreational reading 
students, and the question of training for li- 
brarianship in the junior college will be con- 


among 


sidered. 

Group meetings will be arranged for discus- 
sion of work in adult education, problems of 
elementary school libraries, library work with 
children, county libraries and other phases of 
library service. 

The award of the John Newbery Medal for 
the outstanding work of the year in children’s 
literature will be announced at a meeting of the 
section for library work with children, at which 
Count René d’Harnoncourt will be the speaker. 
Count d’Harnoncourt, who is an illustrator, has 
recently published a volume of “Mexicana,” a 
series of drawings of life and customs of modern 
Mexico. The Newbery award, which is made 
annually at the conference of the American Li- 
brary Association, is given in honor of John 
Newbery, one of the first publishers to recog- 
nize the value of books for children, and was 
established in 1922 by Frederic G. Melcher, of 
New York. In 1931 the medal was presented 
to Elizabeth Coatsworth for her book, “The Cat 
who Went to Heaven.” 






Dr. Frank J. Goopnow, president emeritus 
of the Johns Hopkins University, on February 
11 resigned from the Baltimore School Board 
after twelve years of service, on account of ill 
health, and Dr. Joseph S. Ames, president of 
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iniversity, was named by Mayor Jackson 
S iecceed him. 


Tue New York State Senate and Assembly, 
int session, on February 10 reelected Dr. 
mes Byrne, of New York, as member of the 
te Board of Regents for a term of twelve 
vears. Dr. Byrne is vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
rsity of the State of New York. 

Dr. Cyrus ADLER, president of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, will be hon- 
ored with a publie reception marking his com- 

‘tion of thirty years’ service in the institution. 


The reception will be held at the seminary at a 


date not yet announced. 


A BANQUET was given in honor of Dr. Richard 
. Smith on January 14, at Grand Rapids, in 
recognition of his appointment as a regent of 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Alexander G. 

president of the university, was 
among the speakers. Dr. Smith spoke on “The 
Privileges and Responsibilities of the Doctor of 


” 


Ruthven, 


JAMES §S. STEVENS, for forty-one years 
professor of physies at the University of Maine 
and for thirty-seven years dean of the College 
of Arts and Seiences, has retired from active 


serv ice. 


Dr. GEORGE CoLEMAN Gow, head of the de- 
partment of musie and for thirty-seven years a 
member of the faculty of Vassar College, will 
retire at the end of the academie year. 


THE installation of Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
as Lord Reetor of the University of Glasgow 
took place on January 29. Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie was presented by the dean of the 
faculty of law, Professor John Girvan, for 

» honorary degree of LL.D., and was after- 
wards invested by the principal, Dr. R. 8. Rait, 
with his robes of office. Mr. Mackenzie’s ree- 
torial address was devoted to the subject of 
“Nationalism.” 


Mr. J. F. Durr has been appointed professor 
of education and director of the department of 
education at the University of Manchester as 


f 


trom next September. 


Dr. P. S. Burgess, professor of agricultural 
chemistry at the University of Arizona, has 
been appointed dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture and director of the Experiment Station. 
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Mr. FREDERICK ALLEN REPLOGLE has become 


the dean of MePherson College, Kansas, after 
three years of graduate work in the University 
of Chieago. During this time he also served 
as associate director of researeh for the Metho- 


dist Board of Edueation. 


Dr. MerTON E. HILL, professor of education, 
has been appointed to the newly established 
position of director of admissions in the Uni- 
Dr. Hill Mr. 


Baker, whose title was university 


versity of California. sueceeds 
Dwight C. 
examiner, who resigned to become head of the 
Modesto Junior College. Professor Clarence H. 
Robison, of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, has been appointed associate di- 


rector, and Miss S. M. Love, assistant director. 


Mavork GENERAL CHARLES P. 
former Chief of Staff of the army, has with- 
drawn his The 


Citadel, the South Carolina State military col- 


SUMMERALL, 


resignation as president of 


lege at Charleston. General Summerall sent 


his resignation to the Board of Visitors last 
week after becoming annoyed at a question 
asked him by a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee regarding a $19,000 deficit at The 
Citadel. 

Mr. George A. HAstTInGs, administrative as- 
sistant to President Hoover, has been granted 
leave of absence for a year to serve under the 
Seeretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, to direct the activities of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. 


Miss Beatrice McLeop, formerly state di- 
rector of special education in Wyoming, has 
been appointed specialist in the education of 
physically handicapped children in the division 
of special problems of the Office of Education. 
Miss MeLeod is a graduate of the University 
of Oregon and has done graduate work at 
Columbia University and the University of 
Washington. 

Mr. Bruce W. Dickson, adviser of foreign 
students at the University of Chicago for the 
past nine years, has been appointed director of 
the new International House now being com- 
pleted on the university quadrangles at a cost 
of $2,000,000. 


Mr. Oscar F. SHeparp, who has been since 
1929 president of Oahu College, Honolulu, has 















been elected vice-president and chairman of the 
education committee of the Hawaii Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Proressor C. W. SavaGE, head of the depart- 
ment of physical education of Oberlin College, 
has been for the third successive time chosen to 
head the Ohio Conference Managers’ Associa- 
tion at its meeting in Columbus. 

Proressor HarRoLD CHAPMAN Browy, of the 
department of philosophy of Stanford Univer- 
sity, was recently elected president of the Pa- 
cific division of the American Philosophical 
Association. 

Dr. ELLEN C. Porter, of the New Jersey 
Department of Public Welfare, was elected on 
February 10 president for 1932 of the Confer- 
ence of Superintendents of Correctional Insti- 
tutions for Women and Girls. 


Cuar.es A. Sink, president of the School of 
Musie of the University of Michigan and for 
many years Michigan state senator, is proposed 
for the lieutenant-governorship of Michigan. 


AssociATE Proressor ARTHUR F. WHITTEM, 
dean of special students and director of Uni- 
versity Extension at Harvard University, will 
cur- 
will 


be on leave during the second half of the 
rent academic year, and those two offices 
be filled during that period by Philip P. Chase, 
director of the Summer School. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Newton H. Black will be director of the 
Summer School from March 1 to September 1, 
1932. 

Proressor WILLIAM ALPHA Cooper, head of 
the department of German at Stanford Univer- 
sity, has returned from a six-months leave of 
absence which he spent in Europe. Professor 
Cooper consulted with leading men in Germany 
interested in the academie ex- 
change of both students and professors, par- 


international 


ticularly after his appointment as a member of 
a new committee of the German Academy set 
up to supervise such exchanges. 
Dr. Witu1AM TruFANT Foster, formerly 
president of Reed College, now director of the 
Pollak Foundation for Economie Research, gave 
a lecture at the University of California on 


“The Present Economie State of the World,” 


on February 12. 
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Dr. Georce W. KNIGHT, professor emeritys 
of history at the Ohio State University froy 
1914 to 1920 and formerly dean of its college 
of education, died on February 10, at the age 
Dr. Knight had bee 


il 


of seventy-three years. 
professor at the university since 1885. 


WituiaM W. Fry, for fifteen years presiden: 
and principal of the Palmer Business Schoo] in 
Philadelphia and since 1905 its chief owner, 
died on February 8 at the age of sixty-ty 
years. 


On January 16, 1932, a group of educators, 
representing many types of adult education jn 
every part of Ohio, met at Columbus, at the in- 
vitation of Dr. B. O. Skinner, state director ot 
education, and organized the Ohio Conference 
on Adult Education. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Dr. H. J. Arnold, director 
of extension, Wittenberg College; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. F. D. Slutz, educator and author, 
Dayton; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Mary Hil 
Kern, state chairman, Better Homes in Amer- 
ica. 

THE summer Institute of Euthenies will hold 
its seventh annual session at Vassar College 
from June 29 to August 10. It offers courses 
mental and 


in child physical 


health, interior decoration, household technol- 


development, 
ogy and parent-education leadership. There 
will be also lectures and discussions on prob- 
lems of family living and family adjustment. 
A nursery school is run in connection with the 
institute. Teachers will find it an unusually 
fine opportunity to study and discuss with ex- 
perts the methods of handling children, to ob- 
serve the twenty-four hour eare of children in 
a nursery school and to study the parent-child 
relationship. For full information write the 
Director, Institute of Euthenies, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Tue third conference of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on the Education of Negroes 
will be held in Washington during the conven- 
tion of the Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Edueation Association. The conference 
has been called by Dr. William John Cooper, 
Commissioner of Education, for February 29. 
As at previous conferences the committee will 
advise with Dr. Ambrose Caliver, senior spe- 
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ist in the edueation of Negroes in the Office 
¢ Edueation, respecting the educational surveys 

ng condueted by the office as they pertain to 
Negroes in states which have separate schools. 
A report of the progress of the special Negro 
sections of the Secondary Education 
Teacher Edueation Surveys will be made. A 
special eonference will also be held with Dr. 
Paul R. Mort, associate director of the Survey 

School Finanee. Other features will include 
dresses by Dr. Edwin C. Broome, president, 
National Edueation Association Department of 
Superintendenee; by Dr. Leonard V. Koos, asso- 
ciate director, National Survey of Secondary 
Education, and by Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, 
Division of Special Problems, Office of 


( 


and 


ClHIeCl, 


Education, and Commissioner Cooper. 


\ girt is announced of $300,000 from R. T. 
Miller, Jr., edueator and encyclopedia publisher, 
to the American School, Chicago, which he had 

rge part in founding thirty-five years ago, 
a student loan fund. The entire amount 
will be loaned to promising needy students. 
Mr. Miller had previously established a $100,000 
student loan fund at Oberlin College and at the 
University of Rochester and one of $50,000 at 


Berea College. 


[He University of Kentucky announces a five 
weeks course in psychology to be given under its 
auspices in Vienna, Austria, during the summer 

1932. This course will consist of a series 
of lectures given (in English) by prominent 
members of the faculty of the University of 
Vienna and will be supplemented by indepen- 
dent work under their guidance in laboratory 
University credit will be granted, if 
desired, upon satisfactory completion of the 


or ¢linie. 


course, provided the requirements for credit are 
met. Full details may be obtained from the 
Educational Direetor of the Study Tour, Dr. 
Henry Beaumont, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 


AFTER a debate in which Senators James G. 
Moran, of Mansfield; Frederick E. Judd, of 
Southampton; Donald W. Nicholson, of Ware- 
ham, and Charles A. Stevens, of Lowell, took 
the Massachusetts state senate on Febru- 
ary 11 substituted a bill that would require 
Massachusetts school teachers to take the oath 


part, 
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of allegiance to the United States before being 
allowed to serve. 


Arter a month of enforced idleness through 
the strike of some 600 teachers at Jerusalem 
for non-payment 24,000 Jewish 
pupils returned to their classrooms on February 
10. The strike gained the teachers only indi- 
vidual contracts with the Jewish agency and 


of salaries, 


recognition of the important sacrifice involved 
in their voluntary surrender of one month’s sal- 
ary to help the agency balance its education 
budget. Lost work is to be made up by short- 
ening the summer vacation. 


Tue Board of Directors of Shanghai College 
has decided to change the English name from 
“Shanghai College” to the “University of 
Shanghai.” During past years, friends and 
alumni of the institution have urged the ad- 
ministration to change the English rame to 
“gniversity” in conformity with the Chinese 
name adopted a long time ago. Among the 
reasons which they advanced are these: The 
general practice in China is to call an institu- 
tion of higher learning “Ta Hsueh” (univer- 


sity). All the government and private institu- 
tions which have the same standing as Shang- 


Then 


the word “college” is used rather loosely in 


hai College are known as universities. 
China. It is widely adopted by secondary in- 
stitutions and technical schools. 

are feeders to Shanghai College. 
there are many institutions in Shanghai whose 
English names are almost the same as Shanghai 
College. In addition to the College of Arts and 
Science, the University of Shanghai is conduct- 


Many of these 
Furthermore, 


ing a school of commerce, a school of education, 
post-graduate work, preparatory schools and a 
social center. This does not include the affili- 
ated Theological Seminary, which is not regis- 
tered with the Ministry of Education. There 
are altogether more than 1,800 students en- 
rolled in all divisions of the work. The in- 
stitution has been jointly supported by the 
Northern and Southern Baptists in U. S. A. 
and the Chinese Baptists. The government 
recognized it as one of the Class A institutions 
of higher learning in China. 


has 


THE total number of London school play- 
grounds open during the recent summer holi- 












days shows a decrease on the two previous years 
(398 against 434 and 418 respectively). This 
decrease is partly accounted for by schools 
being closed for repairs, but is mainly due to 
the fact that the London County Council de- 
cided in July to close the playgrounds of 63 
schools where the attendance was small. On the 
other hand, the wide publicity given to holiday 
playground facilities has resulted in an actual 
increase for the year, 15,877 as against 15,855 
in 1930 and only 9,422 in 1926. The average 
attendance is also up, being 40 as against 37 in 
1930 and 25 only in 1926. The play centers 
organized by the Play Centers Committee were 
held at 31 schools, and the average attendance 
per center was 322. 

THE News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
national Edueation quotes the following extract 
from one of its correspondents in Germany: “I 
have become rather doubtful if it might be ad- 
visable for me to come over next year. Condi- 
tions in Germany are going from bad to worse. 
Especially our teaching profession and our 
whole educational system have become a heap 
of ruins. There is such a surplus of teachers 
and such a shortage of money that out of one 
hundred and nine thousand teachers in Prussia, 
all fully trained, more than twenty thousand 
are out of work, a great number of them being 
over thirty and waiting ten years and longer to 
be employed. Recently the number of teaching 
hours for each teacher has been increased, and 
at the same time the number of lessons fixed for 
each class has been reduced and the size of the 
classes has been enlarged. All this means that 
many thousands more teachers will be superflu- 
ous. Not enough with this, the fees for high 
school instruction have been increased. In my 
own school situated in an industrial district 
where mostly workmen and craftsmen live who 
on the average earn only nine to twelve dollars 
a week, the annual fee amounts to twenty-four 
dollars and in addition to this the parents have 
to buy all text-books and exercise books. Since 
yesterday the wages have been shortened by four 
and one-half per cent., but at the same time the 
town has raised the fees from twenty-four to 
thirty dollars a year. All this seems to be only 
a beginning. Winter has not yet begun. As 
soon as the farm work has come to a standstill, 
short labor and unemployment will become more 
There is no money to support the un- 


general. 
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employed and to pay the obligations due to our 
creditor states. Everywhere there is restless. 
ness, life has lost its value, every year we haye 
sixteen thousand suicides, and those who prefer 
to live are determined to risk the utmost to 
better their conditions. Everyone feels a sud. 
den turnover is near at hand, and no one knows 
what the future will bring. It may even hap- 
pen that I lose half of my teachers and nearly 
all of my pupils next Easter when our new 
scholastic year begins, not to speak of all the 
political changes which will come next spring 
with the election of a new Reichspresident and 
a new Chamber of Deputies.” 


THE Berlin correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association reports that 
the German Pediatrie Society issued at its re- 
cent meeting the following proclamation: 
“With great anxiety German pediatricians look 
forward to the future of the German people. 
Already they observe in Germany and Austria 
conditions similar to those seen during the 
worst years of the war and post-war period: 
general debilitation, reduced resistance to dis- 
ease, and increase of tuberculosis. As a result 
of economic distress, the birth rate has declined 
considerably. But—worse _ still—the 
number of children born are seriously threat- 
ened in their development. And under these 
conditions, the organizations that have been 
slowly and laboriously built up to supply aid 
to sick children are to retrench? Are also hos- 
pitals to be closed; are sick children to be dis- 
missed from hospitals before they are well, and 
are welfare centers to be abolished? In the face 
of such threatened action, the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiir Kinderheilkkunde can not remain 
silent. It warns against the great dangers that 
threaten the life and health of our children, and 
protests most decidedly against any ill planned 
restrictions on the aid to be given children in 
need. To be sure, retrenchments will be neces- 
sary; but they must not be introduced at the 
expense of our children, in whom lies the hope 
of the German people.” 


smal] 


THe fourth session of the summer school for 
adults, a cooperative enterprise of the Univer- 
sity of California, the State Department of 
Edueation and the California Association for 
Adult Edueation, will be held at Berkeley be- 
ginning on June 23. Courses will include con- 
troversial problems and the technique of dis- 
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ission, publie opinion and adult education, 


thods of teaching English to foreigners, 
ethods of teaching social science to adults, arts 
nd erafts for adult amateurs, human relations, 


and Students will re- 
de with members of the faculty at Hansford 
|, one of the college dormitories, and Mon- 
night discussion meetings open to the pub- 

ms will be held there. Excursions to points of 
.jueational interest are being arranged. The 
director of the school will be Mr. Lyman Bry- 
son, who sueceeded Dr. Harry Allen Overstreet 
Members of the fac- 


j an unpublished review. 


that position last year. 
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ulty will include Professor William F. Adams, 
of the University of California; Miss Ethel 
Swain, of the Los Angeles Public Schools; Mrs. 
Luey Wileox Adams, of the California Asso- 
ciation for Adult Edueation; Mr. John Dale, 
of the State Department of Education, and 
others. The session lasts six weeks and uni- 
versity credit will be given for most of the 
announced courses. Information can be ob- 
tained from the office of the California Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education at Los Angeles, or 
from the dean of the summer session of the 


University of California, Berkeley. 


DISCUSSION 


WILL DEPRESSION LEAD TO 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
IN EDUCATION? 


For too long Americans have looked upon 
equality of opportunity in education as neces- 
sitating the grinding of all the children of the 
land through the same mill, regardless of their 
interests, their capacities or their future occu- 
pations. We set up a curriculum of traditional 
subject-matter with little regard to the social, 
political, economic, spiritual or cultural value 
that it might have, employed teachers on the 
apparent theory of selling the interpretation of 
the curriculum to the lowest bidder, and satisfied 


ourselves with prating about democracy in edu- 
As a result we have brought forth a 
generation without regard for the laws of either 
God or man, not trained to think in terms of 
the problems of the day, and often actually 
prevented from learning to reason through hav- 
ing the entire emphasis of conventional educa- 


cation. 


tion placed upon learning “facts,” most of 
which have no other use than to be forgotten 
as soon as possible. The vital education has 
been gotten on the streets and in the alleys, in 
the pool halls and the movies, out of sensational 
and filthy magazines. What of value for prac- 
tical citizenship purposes, of the entire public 
school curriculum of the first eight years, could 
not be taught to the average twelve-year-old 
child in a year? 

Will the depression do for other communities 
what it has done for Chicago, where twenty mil- 
lions of dollars are due in back salaries to its 
teachers? The situation is tragically serious in 
many more places. When the smoke of the de- 


pression has blown away will the public demand 
their money’s worth in education? Will they 
demand equality of opportunity in education 
and will they demand education that is vital 
to their civilization? These are the questions 
that will be answered within the next ten years. 
Will America come out of the depression with 
an entirely new philosophy of social rights 
and social obligations? 
the right of every able-bodied man to be em- 
ployed an amount of time which will represent 
his proportion of the labor required to produce 
the goods that can be disposed of, and receive 
for it a living wage for himself and his family, 
regardless of whether that amount of time is 
48 or 4.8 hours per week? Without commit- 
ting suicide by outlawing machinery and new 
inventions, the working hours must inevitably 
be shortened unless the entire social wealth is 
increased sufficiently and distributed uniformly 
so that the purchasing power of every individual 
is raised to a point where sufficient luxuries will 
be consumed to require the present length of 
working week for their production. This in- 
crease of purchasing power is not to be antici- 
pated in the near future. 
for an increase of leisure time instead. 
Granted, that the reorganization following 
the depression will shorten the working week 
and leave humanity the blessing or curse of 
more leisure, the task of education will become 
more and more that of preparing humanity to 
When men worked twelve or six- 


Will society concede 


Rather, we may look 


live sanely. 
teen hours per day the devil and his associates 
were unemployed most of the time. With the 
advent of the eight-hour working day he has 
had to work overtime, and if the working day 
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goes to four or six hours Old Nick will have 
to put on another shift to handle the job. In 
educating for leisure the schools are faced with 
a bigger task than was ever undertaken before 
because they must train individuals to follow 
their own inclinations rather than an arbitrarily 
set-up program. At least if a semblance of 
liberty is maintained the occupation of leisure 
Interests 
must be 


hours can not be dictated by society. 
and that are not 
developed for human nature rebels at being 
forced to do anything. The school of the future 
will have to adapt its program to cultivating 
children and 


hobbies anti-social 


the real interests of individual 
directing those interests into socially worth- 
while channels. In faet, education must develop 
a philosophy of life that is compatible with a 
state of liberty if personal freedom is to be 
maintained. There will probably be very little 
drudgery or heartache in the new program. 
There be very little if any 
standardized Social 


harmony in the group may be the measure of 


will, likewise, 


“measuring” of results. 


a teacher’s suecess, and teachers will hold their 


places only as they can command the love and 


respect and confidence of the children. What 
a tragedy for some teachers! 

When the work of the adult is shortened it is 
only logical that the school time of the child 
will be shortened. Is it possible that the child 
may attend school only one day a week and 
practice what he has learned about living the 
other six days? It is not unthinkable. It is 
probable that even now the adults of most 
communities need to be educated more than do 
the children. When leisure time is squandered 
less there will be more educational cooperation 
from the homes of children. 

Equality of opportunity in education can 
mean in practice but one thing—the opportunity 
for every individual to develop his own latent 
capacities and interests to the utmost. It means 
that the one whose interests and capacities lie 
in digging ditches has not been discriminated 
against when he has been prepared to find hap- 
piness in that work, and to live as a peaceful 
citizen. It likewise implies that equality of op- 
portunity to the one who has the interest and 
capacity to become a skilled surgeon shall be 
given every advantage that society can confer 
toward that end. The program and the time 
consumed in the educative process are not the 
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measures of equality of opportunity in eduea. 
tion. C. E. Haare 
New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA HIGH-SCHOOL 
LOCKERS 

READING the report in the Public Ledger foy 
January 20, that one of our high-school teachers, 
Dr. Henry G. Maeder, had made charges tha; 
high-school students keep liquor in their lock. 
ers, I sent for Dr. Maeder, with the principal 
of the school, Mr. J. Ellwood Calhoun, to come 
at once to my office for an explanation. Fo). 
lowing is a stenographie account of the inter- 
view: 

Dr. Broome: Dr. Maeder, in your address before 
the Reformed ministers yesterday, did you make a 
statement that you knew high-school students to 
keep liquor in their lockers? 

Dr. Maeder: I did not. 

Dr. Broome: What did you say to the ministers? 

Dr. Maeder: ‘‘ You are doubtless conversant with 
the reports in the papers that high-school students 
are said to carry hip flasks.’’ 

Dr. Broome: Did you ever, in your experience 
as a teacher in Philadelphia high schools, know 
of a single case of liquor in a student’s locker? 

Dr. Maeder: No. 

Dr. Broome: Did you ever have reliable evidence 
that such was the case? 

Dr. Maeder: None whatsoever. 

Dr. Broome: Then, you were merely stating to 
the ministers a general rumor in the newspapers? 

Dr. Maeder: I was. 

Dr. Broome: Of course you regret, then, that a 
wrong interpretation was placed on your remarks? 

Dr. Maeder: I most assuredly do. 

Dr. Broome: Mr. Calhoun, you were teacher in 
the Germantown High School for 10 years, you 
were principal of the Roxborough High Schoo! for 
3 years and have been principal of the Gratz High 
School for 4 years; altogether you have been 2 
years in the Philadelphia Public Schools. [Hav 
you ever in your experience known of a case of 
liquor in a student’s locker? 

Mr. Calhoun: I have not. 

Dr. Broome: Have you ever had any reliable evi- 
dence that liquor was kept in a student’s locker! 

Mr. Calhoun: I have not. 

Dr. Broome: Do you, personally, and other mem- 
bers of your staff frequently examine the lockers! 

Mr. Calhoun: The lockers are continually super 
vised. 

Dr. Broome: Do you think it would be possible 
for the practice of keeping liquor in lockers to 
prevail without your discovering it? 
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Calhoun: I am sure I would know of it and 
‘re was any liquor in lockers, I would hear 


Broome: Thinking people who know youth 
and have their interest at heart are getting very 
if this constant berating of the young people 

If all the adults in our com- 


ir community. 
would behave as weil as the young people 
would set the right example, much of the 
ty that we are having with youth would 


} nd 
na 


CUSTOMS AND PRACTICES IN THE 
GERMAN SCHOOLS OF TO-DAY 


[ur organization of schools in Germany and 
America is in many respects similar. Any one 

o tries to discover points of similarity and 

trast between the schools of the two coun- 
tries is sure to reach this inevitable conclusion. 
[his is necessarily true, as the schools of both 
lands face the same problem of preparing stu- 
dents for the universities and of creating for 
them the best conditions under which their 
studying may be done. Yet there are enough 
variations in procedure to make a study of the 
practices in German schools worthy of our at- 
tention. 

The fundamental differences between school 
systems are due primarily to the amount of em- 
phasis laid on certain studies and the methods 
by which they are taught. Take, for instance, 
the study of modern languages. If you were to 
stop a German schoolboy on the street and ask 
lim in English how to reach a certain place, you 
would probably be surprised to have him under- 
stand you at once and direct you in your own 
language. There is nothing so remarkable in 
this if you stop to consider that boys in German 
secondary sehools regularly devote six to nine 
vears to the study of languages, both ancient 
and modern. By way of analogy, it is interest- 
ing to remember that only 85 per cent. of the 
students in the private and public schools of 
the United States study modern languages for 
a period of two years during their secondary 
school career. 

Other subjects besides modern languages re- 
celve more attention and are studied along more 
progressive lines than is generally the custom 
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disappear. This seems to be an open season for 
attack on the schools, and the church, and the 
courts, and on the other American institutions 
which we have taught our children to revere. How 
can we expect the rising generation to have respect 
for our country and its institutions if they are to 
be exposed to a constant barrage of flippant and 
irresponsible criticism? Epwin C.- Broome 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








It is taught 
A elass of 


with us. Take, for example, art.' 
through the medium of experience. 
students is supplied with sketch books and goes 
into the country in charge of an instructor who 
casually draws attention to certain beauties of 
nature, such as an unusual tree, a bird or a bit 
of attractive landscape. The instructor does 
not “become the eyes” of the class by asking 
questions about the thing under observation, but 
he permits them to see objects through their 
own eyes and to express ideas in their own orig- 
So they sketch, then and there, what- 
ever appeals to their artistic sense or, if they 
prefer, they do their sketching later from ideas 
held in their memory. The same method is used 
to cultivate an appreciation of architecture. 
Cities like Nuremberg with its many fascinating 
old buildings are visited and the interesting 


inal way. 


towers, doorways or picturesque woodwork are 
studied and developed into sketches. 

Then, too, a new musical culture is coming 
into existence, chiefly through the potent influ- 
ence of the “Youth Movement.” The youth of 
the land claim that they can only appreciate 
musie by feeling, creating and expressing them- 
With the folk-song as a basis, 
they are composing music of their own which 


selves in musie. 


they use as a stimulating accompaniment on 
their hiking excursions. Of course, Germany is 
unusually blessed with a rich store of old songs, 
but new zest has been given to the singing of 
them during the extensive wanderings afoot, by 
boat or by train. It may here be noted that 
school orchestras flourish now to a greater ex- 

1 For a fuller discussion of modern methods, see 
the excellent book of Parker and Day (The John 
Day Company) called ‘‘The New Education in the 
German Republic.’’ 
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tent in the secondary schools than in former 
years. 

The increased interest in art and music is de- 
veloping a kindred growth of interest in dra- 
matics. Rather elaborate representations of 
classic dramas are now given in the schools, and 
German students enjoy the further advantage 
of attending municipal theaters where traveling 
amateur companies, corresponding to the Little 
Theater movement in this country, give excel- 
lent drama and opera at low prices. 

While there has been a noteworthy impetus 
given to these subjects, the greatest and perhaps 
the most ambitious program is being carried out 
in the educational travel movement. O’Donnell 
Jennett made the statement that “travel, if men 
book in This 
true of the educational 


use it shrewdly, is a action.” 


seems to be strikingly 


policy in Germany to-day. One is tempted to 
inquire whether there are any German pupils 
left inside of the schools, particularly the ele- 
mentary schools. Boats loaded with students 
ply up and down the Rhine during the spring, 
summer and autumn months; boys clad in rough 


knee 


make their way through beautiful forests. On 


coats, breeches and carrying knapsacks 
arriving in cities, they visit museums, parks, 


cathedrals, village market places and other 


places of interest. 

As an aftermath of the war, the youth of Ger- 
many were under-nourished, and the morale of 
the nation generally was very low. Some inex- 
pensive form of recreation was needed to re- 
store the nation physically and mentally. The 
best solution of the problem lay in utilizing the 
general mania for outdoor life which had seized 
the country. With this in view, the number of 
stopping places called hostels, which had existed 
in Germany since 1900, was greatly increased 


The 


and their sphere of usefulness extended. 
Board and 
room can be secured for hiking-parties at very 
five cents for a bed and ten cents 


emblem of these homes is D. J. H. 


low prices: 


for breakfast! The  house-father 
lunches for the hikers’ knapsacks, sees to the 


enforcement of the rules of the house and acts 


provides 


as adviser to his guests. 

The types of buildings used for these pur- 
are most They are often 
woodeutters’ huts located in the beautiful for- 
ests, fishermen’s shacks by the sea, moss-cov- 
ered cottages on the heath, or even magnificent 


poses interesting. 
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medieval castles. Many of the latter fell jnty 
the hands of these hiking associations during 
the inflation period of 1922-1923. Of course, 
these castles are rich in legend and in many ip. 
stances they afford fine examples of architec. 
ture. It is one of the duties of the house-father 
to acquaint the traveling youth with the his. 
toric setting of these old landmarks. 

The equipment of the hostels is quite ade- 
quate for entertaining their guests: light, airy 
bedrooms, modern, sanitary kitchens, and fre- 
quently a stage for dramaties. A lantern and 
screen are usually at hand to provide interest- 
ing diversion for the evenings. 

Such a program of outdoor life would hardly 
be feasible in this country, where towns are 
often so far apart and roads are crowded with 
automobiles. In Germany many towns are 
within two or three miles of each other and 
automobiles do not yet constitute a problem. It 
is well to remember that it is possible to travel 
from one corner of Germany to the other in 
twelve hours. 

By law, ten full days are reserved each year 
for school journeys. In many secondary schools 
it has gradually become the custom to round 
out the course, at least once before graduation, 
with a vacation trip to some foreign country 
like England, France or Italy to get acquainted 
with some features of foreign life and to pro- 
mote a spirit of international good-will. These 
trips are carefully planned with particular 
reference to the geographical and _ historical 
study of various regions, to the use of the for- 
eign language and to the study of art and archi- 
tecture. 

. The sudden abolition of military training has 
redoubled interest in athleties. Apparatus work 
and formal gymnastic drills are being replaced 
by other forms of exercise. There is a grow- 
ing fondness for track athletics, swimming (re- 
quired in all schools) and rowing. The latter is 
extremely popular, and it is said that there is 
more rowing than in either England or the 
United States. Football has never made much 
headway. Stadiums have been built for holding 
competitive track meets to determine the best 
material for the Olympics. Judging from 4 
photograph of the beautiful stadium at Dres- 
den, I should say that the Germans are taking 
their track athletics very seriously. They look 
to us for guidance in training methods and they 
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ning athletes. 

To return to the scholastie side of a student’s 
life, let us assume that the German boy is ready 
to “come up” for his final examination, which 
is held at the end of his secondary school days. 
[his is the most important examination in the 
German schools, and the written part of it may 
be compared to the “new plan” examinations 
offered by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. First, the candidate must have good 
holastie standing to gain admission to the ex- 

nation and he must also write an acceptable 
Then he is ready to face the all-impor- 
tant written, oral and physical examinations. 
The written part tests him in four subjects: 
(German, mathematies and two other subjects, 
depending on the type of school he is attend- 
The student’s own teachers make out the 


nests. 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL 
INQUIRY 


Tue legislative committees eliminated the 
item of $50,000 for the investigation of the 
schools of New York City, which was included 
in the Governor’s budget at the instance of the 
Board of Education and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Director of the Budget. There is 
now only one chance left—its possible inclusion 
in the supplemental appropriation bill. The 
steps taken in advance by the State Education 
Department have given assurance that the in- 
quiry would be disinterested and thoroughgo- 
The advisory committee chosen by Com- 
missioner Graves consisted of men of the high- 
est qualifications. The survey was to be made 
by men of technical competence directly under 
the department. There 
would have been this advantage, as compared 
with earlier surveys, that the authorities making 
the investigation would be charged with earry- 


j 
Ing. 


the supervision of 


ing out any constructive suggestions resulting 
from it. 

lt was at first proposed that the investigation 
of the school system should be by the Hofstadter 
committee but, as the matters involved would 
be largely of a pedagogical or technically ad- 
ministrative nature, it was urged and planned 
that the State Education Department should 
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question papers, which are submitted for ap- 
proval to a provincial school board. The ex- 
aminations are held in the ecandidate’s 
school and are conducted by teachers of the 


own 


senior class, the director of the school and a 
state representative acting as chairman. 

A few favors are shown the candidate when 
he appears for his oral examination. He may 
choose his “pet” subject, and he is made to feel 
as comfortable as possible on the momentous 
occasion. Those who examine him are expected 
to familiarize themselves with his previous rec- 
ord and his outstanding characteristics so that, 
after all, it is the complete personality of the 
candidate which is an important factor in the 
final analysis. 

LesTER C, NEWTON 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, MASS. 


undertake it, except that purchase of sites, erec- 
tion of buildings, buying supplies and the like 
should be kept within the purview of the legis- 
lative committee. Appropriations for the con- 
tinued activity of the Hofstadter committee 
have with public approval been made. It can 
hardly be less important that this school inves- 
tigation should also proceed. The appropria- 
tion needed is slight compared with the total 


amount spent yearly for the schools—$120,000,- 


000 exclusive of what is appropriated for 
buildings—the State contributing approxi- 


The State’s in- 
terest is as great as that of the city itself, since 


mately one third of this total. 


nearly half of the children in the publie schools 
of the State are in this “schooi district.” 

The Constitution requires the Legislature “to 
provide for the maintenance and support of a 
system of free common schools wherein all the 
children of this State may be educated.” The 
free schools have been provided. But there is 
the added obligation of finding out whether the 
children are being “educated”—actually given 
the instruction which the State through its edu- 
eational authorities wishes them to receive. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that the Legislature 
will do its full duty in making this possible— 
The New York Times. 
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REPORTS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL IN THE WEST 
BETWEEN 1890 AND 1920! 


PuBLic education in this country evolved out 
of a general dissatisfaction with the teachings 
and practices of the early private school, whose 
program of education was inadequate in both 
its content and objectives to satisfy the varying 
needs of the students. The private school, par- 
ticularly of secondary grade, failed to provide 
a rich program of instruction because it held 
to the one sole objective, that of college prepa- 
ration. Early private school growth in Amer- 
ica was to a large extent a product of church 
endeavor which followed the advancing lines of 
territorial expansion during the period of the 
westward movement in the nineteenth century. 
Failure of the private secondary school to keep 
pace with the rapid progress of the public 
high school since the beginning of the twentieth 
century resulted in strengthening the popu- 
larity and support of the latter institution more 
than ever. 

Interest by the people in the advancement of 
the public school idea in the more populous 
sections of the East and West soon brought 
about an agitation for state interest in educa- 
tion as against the private school, particularly 
those schools operating under denominational 
auspices. Such a change of attitude in the 
public mind toward the question of the right to 
edueate all the children of all the people soon 
won many supporters to the public schools, 
causing the church, in many instances, to drop 
its narrow educational aims in order to com- 
pete with the rapidly growing public high 
school. 

In order to determine the extent to which 
the publie high school had gained in its popu- 
larity and support in the secondary school field, 
a comparison was made showing the growth and 
development of the public and denominational 


secondary schools in the states west of the Mis- 
sissippi during the period from 1890 to 1920. 


1 Report of the commissioner of education for 
1890, 1900 and 1910, Vol. 2; Biennial Survey of 
Education for 1918-1920, Bull. 1923, No. 29; re- 
ports of the U. S. Bureau of Census for 1890, 1900, 
1910 and 1920. 


Three factors were employed in tracing the edu- 
cational history of the two types of secondary 
institutions namely: (1) growth in the number 
of schools, (2) growth in enrolment, and (3) 
the number of secondary students per one 
theusand general population. 

‘he results of the study as indicated by 
Table I shows that the growth in the number of 
publie secondary schools in the West during 
the period from 1890 to 1920 represented a gain 
of 3,866 schools contrasted to an increase of 
255 chureh secondary institutions. The public 
high schools of the West had increased in num- 
bers by 568 per cent. compared to a gain of 
only 114 per cent. in the number of denomina- 
tional secondary schools established during this 
period. The greatest percentage of increase in 
the number of publie high schools took place in 
the decade 1890 to 1900, at which time a gain of 
166 per cent. occurred, while the largest per- 
centage of increase in the number of denomina- 
tional secondary schools was reported for the 
two latter decades of the thirty-year period 
with an increase of 31 per cent. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC AND DENOMINATIONAL SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE WEST, 1890-1920 





gain 


1890 to 1920 


Per cent. 


680 1,812 3,624 4,546* 568 
224 «2 479 114 





Public 
Denominational 





* Includes four-year high schools only. 


Of the two types of churches which com- 
prised the denominational group of secondary 
schools, Table II shows that the Catholic 
Chureh reported a gain of 250 schools, repre- 
senting an increase of 263 per cent. during the 
period from 1890 to 1920. The increase in the 
number of Protestant secondary schools 
amounted to only five institutions, 
gained but three per cent. The greatest increase 


having 
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number of Catholic secondary schools oc- 
rred during the period from 1910 to 1920, 
ving gained 66 per cent., while the largest 
epcentage of increase in the number of Prot- 
tant secondary schools took place in the 
de, i.e., 1890 to 1900, with a gain of 15 per 
nt.. and sinee that time the secondary schools 
the Protestant order have shown a decrease 
in the pereentage of growth. 


TABLE II 


IBUTION OF DENOMINATIONAL SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS IN THE WEsT, 1890-1920 
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The growth in publie secondary school enrol- 
ment, as shown by Table III, offered a greater 
contrast during this period when the public 
schools of the West reported a gain of 
67,938 students, or an increase of 1,259 per 
nt. The denominational secondary school en- 
rolment in the West showed an increase of 19,- 
(10 students, representing a gain of only 113 
per cent. The publie high schools of the West 
reached their highest percentage of growth in 
enrolment during the decade from 1890 to 
1900 with a gain of 221 per cent. The peak of 
growth on the part of the denominational see- 
ondary school enrolment occurred in the decade 


TABLE III 
ENROLMENT OF PUBLIC AND DENOMINATIONAL SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE WEST, 1890-1920 


a... 
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Publie . 44,647 142,743 288,726 606,585 1,259 


Denomina- 


tional 16,800 15,321 22,773 35,810 113 





“Includes four-year high schools only. 





of 1910 to 1920, with a gain of 57 per cent., due 
in the main to large Catholie secondary school 
increases for that period. 

There were also wide differences in the gain 
in secondary school enrolment reported for the 
two religious faiths during the thirty-year pe- 
riod. According to Table IV, the increase in 
Catholic secondary school enrolment amounted 
to approximately 160 per cent., compared to a 
gain of about 70 per cent. in Protestant secon- 
dary school enrolment in the Western states. 
The Catholic secondary school reported its 
greatest percentage of growth in enrolment 
during the decade from 1910 to 1920 with an 
increase of 148 per cent., while the largest gain 
in Protestant secondary school enrolment oc- 
curred during the deeade from 1900 to 1910 
with an increase of 39 per cent. 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF DENOMINATIONAL SECONDARY 
ScHOOL ENROLMENT IN THE WEsT, 1890-1920 








0 


9 


1890 to 19 


1900 
1910 
1920 


1890 





8,613 10,211 14,222 14,541 70 


Protestant 
Catholic 8,167 5,019 8,551 21,269 160 





The extent to which this extraordinary 
growth in public secondary school enrolment in 
the West has had an effect upon the denomina- 
tional secondary school enrolment during the 
three-decade period is shown to an effective de- 
gree by the relationship between the total num 
ber of public and denominational secondary 
students per one thousand general population. 
The number of publie secondary school pupils 
per one thousand general population in 1890 
according to Table V was approximately three 
students per thousand, and by 1920 this number 
had increased to twenty per thousand, repre- 
senting a gain of seventeen students, or an in- 
crease of about 566 per cent. for the entire 
period. The gain in the number of denomina- 
tional secondary students between 1890 and 1920 
amounted to considerably iess than one student 
per thousand population, with an increase of 
only nine per cent. The holding power of the 
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publie secondary school is clearly shown by the 


increasingly large number of its students 


per 
one thousand general population in the West- 
ern states between 1890 and 1920, and far out- 
distanced the enrolment of the denominational 


secondary school for the same period. 
TABLE V 


PUBLIC 
STUDENTS PER 


DENOMINATIONAL SEC- 
1,000 GEN- 
WEST, 


NUMBER OF AND 


ONDARY SCHOOL 
POPULATION IN THE 


1890-1920. 


ERAL 


nt 


Denominational 


population 
school en- 
rolment 
Per cent. 
per 1000 
enrolme 
Per cent. 


1890 16,345,598 
19,532,442 
25,384,152 


29,891,029 


44 647 16,800 
142,743 15,23 
288,726 “A 22,773 


606,587 35,810 


1900 
1910 
1920 


The reasons for the superiority in the growth 
of the publie secondary school of the West over 
that of the denominational secondary school 
were attributed to many factors namely: (1) 
That the publie high school is offering to-day a 
broader curricular content in respect to the 
newer objectives than ever before, while the 
denominational secondary school has just begun 
to enter a period of eurricular readjustment to 
meet the newer conceptions of modern educa- 
tion. (2) The reorganization of our secondary 
school system has resulted in the formation of 
two types of publie secondary branches of learn- 
ing, those of the junior high school and junior 
The fact that these new types of 
schools make provision for greater articulation 


college. 


between the elementary and the high schools on 
the one hand; and the college on the other, has 
resulted in a large inerease in public secondary 
school (3) The progressive atti- 
tude of the Federal government in financing 


enrolment. 


public education through its system of land 
grants and aid towards the promotion of voca- 
tional education has been another important 
The his- 


tory of private-school support on the other 


factor in public high-school growth. 


hand reveals an unstable development due to 
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the lack of endowment funds to finance a pro- 
gram of education for a sufficient number 9; 
years, and also indicates the failure of tuition 
fees or rates to adequately cover operating ex. 
penses. These factors have considerably han. 
pered private and denominational school growt) 
(4) During the past fifty years or more, there 
has been a gradual disappearance or withdrawa| 
educational field. In a questionnaire receiyed 
from 128 denominational colleges of the West, 
sixty-four, or 59 per cent., of these colleges re. 
ported that they had dropped the secondary 
school their institutions for 
reasons, the chief reason being the growth and 
development of the public high school. (5 
Practically all the churches of the Protestant 
order, with the possible exception of the Lu. 
theran church, have taken the attitude of favor. 
ing publie secondary education. This has re 
sulted in the transfer of many of its secondary 


from various 


school students over to state institutions. Th. 
Catholic church, on the other hand, has from the 
beginning maintained the policy of educating 
the young people of that faith in its own schools. 
This undoubtedly accounts for the rapid growth 
of the Catholic secondary schools during the past 
quarter century. 
SuMMARY 

(1) The public high school has shown a 
marked superiority over the denominational sec- 
ondary school of the West between 1890 and 
1920 in the number of schools established, 
growth in enrolment, and in respect to the num- 
ber of secondary students per one thousand 
general population. 

(2) The Catholie church in the West between 
1890 and 1920 reported larger increases in both 
the number of secondary schools established and 
in secondary school enrolment than was reported 
by the secondary schools of the Protestant faith. 

(3) The most important factors attributed t 
the extraordinary growth of the public high 
school were found to be: Broader educational 
outlook in terms of curriculum and school or 
ganization, greater opportunities for financial 
support, and the attitude of the Protestant 
churches to favor publie school development. 

Ricuarp M. Benson 
San MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


STUDENTS’ PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 
A concress of students from universities in 
tin American countries, Canada and the 

‘nited States will be held in Miami from April 

to 14. The object of the congress is to 
tablish brotherly relations through an intimate 
seussion of such topies as the national debt of 

Bolivia, the question of the Pacific, boundary 

overproduction of coffee in Brazil, 

sale relations and the Monroe Doctrine. 
Mayor Gautier and the City Commission of 

Miami 

the support of the city. Foreign delegates will 

be guests of Miami and will be accommodated 


expressed their enthusiasm in pledging 


t the finest hotels. 
The Munson and Grace Steamship Lines and 
the Pan-American Airways have cooperated in 
icing transportation rates. 


7 
The cooperation of the Pan-American League 


has been pledged, and Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen 
is favorably impressed and is endorsing the 
congress in her usual forceful and effective way. 
A highly specialized student committee of 
rty-five members has been mobilized and the 
mass of intricate preparations has been as- 
mbled and assigned to various chairmen and 
their committees. 
the with the 
National Student Federation has given it na- 


Identification of congress 


onal scope. A Miami University delegate at- 
tended the National Federation’s Convention in 
Toledo during the Christmas holidays, at which 
time the plans for the congress were given its 
approval and support. 

Distinguished speakers are addressing the stu- 
dent committee on subjects relative to the pro- 
josed congress and every means has been used 
to prepare delegates for such a vital experi- 


Rafael Belaunde, Joseph Eggum and Meldrin 
Thomson, Jr., the three originators of the plan, 
made a trip to Washington to contact Latin 
the Pan-American Chamber of 
Very encouraging re- 
sults were obtained through those consultations. 
It was remarked that the students from Latin 
America would undoubtedly be leaders in their 
respective countries. 


delegates to 


Commeree Convention. 


American delegates will receive valuable ex- 
perience in cultivating friendships among the 
Latin These 
ships will be molded through the mutual efforts 


and Canadian students. friend- 


of delegates who want to understand each 
other. 

Diseussion of problems among all the dele- 
establish 


ing of problems that formerly were confined 


will international understand- 


gates 
to their respective areas. Students who attend 
the congress will be better prepared through 
such intimate contact, to represent their coun- 
tries in international affairs should they be 
called upon a few years hence. 

About sixty delegates are expected, forty 
representing South American universities and 
twenty from universities in Canada and the 
United States. 

The social and business calendar for the con- 
The first 
day is set aside for committee meetings and 


gress is active from morning to night. 


general arrangements. 

There will be an opening breakfast on Tues- 
day morning, April 12, with Mayor Gautier, 
of Miami, host. At the official opening in the 
afternoon of the exhibition at Bay Front Park, 
booths will be so grouped as to form a map of 
North, South and Central America, represent- 
ing Pan-American nations and 
Canada. 
all the nations. 

The Pan-American Day Committee will spon- 
sor a ball which will be held in the evening for 
distinguished guests and their friends. 

On Wednesday, April 13, there will be held 
the official Pan-American Day luncheon, which 
will be broadcasted over a national hook-up and 
In the evening there will be 
Speakers will 


twenty-one 
The schools will exhibit displays of 


the low wave set. 
a program in Bay Front Park. 
inform the general public of the meaning of 
Pan-American Day. 

Thursday, April 14, will feature Pan-Ameri- 
ean Club day. A luncheon honoring all the 
Pan-American Clubs will be held at noon and 
in the afternoon there will be a float parade 
representing each nation of the Pan-American 
Union. At eight o’clock at Bay Front Park a 
pageant will glorify the Pan-American Union, 
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and a magnificent ball at one of the leading 
hotels 
celebration to a happy close. 

The 
sities may be depended upon to send students 


will bring the Pan-American Congress 


Latin American and Canadian univer- 


of outstanding ability who by character 
the 
convineingly and eloquently. 

The the United States will 
also be adequately represented by students with 


are 


gifted with power to express themselves 


universities of 


the vision and tenacity to establish the student 
nucleus of future political brotherhood. 
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Whatever youth unanimously dictates 
eventually be accepted, for the youth of to- 
is the governing body of to-morrow. So in oy; 
modern trend, education tends to blend the pas; 
in an emphasis of the future. Our youth ha 
grasped the significance and in its bold anj 
admirable way has spanned the Pan-Americay 
spaces with a peace-bridge, riveted in stude 
relationship and understanding. 


Guapys E. NELLENBOGEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE BENEFACTIONS OF PHILAN- 
THROPIC FOUNDATIONS AND 
WHO RECEIVE THEM 
INTRODUCTION 

Sucu rapid growth has taken place in the 
establishment of general foundations that ap- 
proximately two hundred of these organiza- 
tions with capital assets exceeding two billion 
dollars are now existent in Ameriea.! 

1 Edwin R. Embree, ‘‘The Business of Giving 


away Money,’’ Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 161: 
322, August, 1930. 


Five of the older and more prominent of th 
foundations are: (1) The General Education 
Board, organized in 1902; (2) The Carnegi 
Corporation of New York, in 1911; (3) Th 
Rockefeller Foundation, in 1913; (4) The Con- 
monwealth Fund, in 1918; and (5) The Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, in 1918.2 Their 
contributions to the diseovery and dissemina- 

2The Rockefeller Foundation and the Laur 


Spelman Rockfeller Memorial were consolidated it 
1929. 


TABLE I 
AMOUNTS OF FUNDS AUTHORIZED TO PRIVATE AND PuBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING BY FIV: 
GENERAL FOUNDATIONS DURING THE PERIOD 1923-1929 


Character of 1923 


institution 


Amount No. 


Private Institutions 
$ 5,352,017.00 11 
4,701,416.00 14 


Private Universities 

Private Colleges 
Total: 

Private Institutions $10,053,433.00 
Public Institutions 

State 


Municipal Universities 


Universities $ 1,125,000.00 
State Colleges 

Total: 
Publie 


$ 1,125,000.00 4 


Institutions 
Grand Total: 
Public and Private $11,178,433.00 29 


Year authorized 


1924 


Amount 


$6,089,250.00 
1,245,133.00 


$7,334,383.00 


$ 672,000.00 


40,000.00 


$ 712,000.00 


$8,046,383.00 


1925 


Amount 


$5,781,050.00 
1,590,583.34 


$7,371,633.34 
$ 734,000.00 

22,500.00 
$ 756,500.00 


$8,128,133.34 


1926 


Amount 


$12,350,849 


351,939.2 


$12, 702,788.23 


$ 1,467,700.00 


$14,170,488.23 
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knowledge in medicine, health, educa- equivoeal, but with limitations to be pointed 
£ 1 ] 





n, social seienee and other fields have been out the findings are presented. 





itstanding importance. 





THE FINDINGS 

orted here has been to determine the chan- The principal recipients: The composite data 
through which the contributions of the for the five foundations studied are presented 
mentioned foundations have run. More’ in Table I. It is apparent that: 


lly, attention has been directed to the 


The principal concern of the investigation 







ve 





ties carried on by these foundations in (1) Of the total amount, consisting of $112,031,- 
: For 306.22, there was authorized $102,808,- 





niunetion with colleges and universities. 
xurposes of comparison these institutions have 
divided into two main categories—private 





256.22, or 91.7 per cent., to private and 
$9,223,050.00, or 8.3 per cent., to public 










ee] institutions, 
nd publie. (2) Of $102,808,256.22 authorized to private in- 
. se stitutions, 
Tne Sources or Data (a) $88,579,104.48, or 86.2 per cent., was 
The sourees of the data presented were the distributed among 36 different private 
universities. 





available annual reports published by the re- 
spective foundations for the years 1923-1929, 
sive’ These data were not in all cases un- 





(b) $14,229,151.74, or 13.8 per cent., was 
distributed among 106 different private 












colleges. 

1) Annual Reports of the General Education (3) Of $9,223,050.00 allotted to publie institu- 
Board for the years 1923—24—-25-26-27-28-29. tions: 
General Edueation Board, 61 Broadway, New ss ean eal ak : — 
York City; (2) Reports of the President and the (a) $8,712,550.00 or 94.5 per COME, _— dis- 
Treasurer for the years 1923-24-25-26—-27-28-29. tributed among 23 state universities. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York, 522 Fifth (b) $452.500.00, or 4.9 per cent., among 9 
(ve. New York City; (3) Annual Reports for the state colleges. 








vears 1923-24-25-26-27-28-29. The Rockefeller ee eer eer 

Foundation, 61 Broadway, New York City. (4) Madison, New York City; (5) Annual Reports for 

{nnual Reports for the years 1923—24-25-26-27— the years 1923-—24—25-26-27-28. The Laura Spel- 
). The Commonwealth Fund, 57th Street and man Rockefeller Memorial, New York City. 














TABLE I 
MOUNTS OF FuNDS AUTHORIZED TO PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING BY FIVE 
GENERAL FOUNDATIONS DURING THE PERIOD 1923-1929 













Year authorized 






1927 1928 1929 Total Per cent, Per cent. 
of : of 
. i f - grand 
No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount tota total 









16 $22,466,266.68 15 $11,423,825.97 23 $25,115,845.83 36 $ 88,579,104.48 86.2 79.0 


2,348,537.50 18  2,944,950.00 19  1,046,592.67 106 14,229,151.74 13. 2.7 















$26,162,438.50 $102,808,256.22 100.0 91.7 





36 $24,814,804.18 $14,368,775.97 




















$ 1,714,000.00 $ 1,858,000.00 $ 1,254,350.00 $ 8,712,550.00 8 
wy 15,000.00 1 3,000.00 2 58,000.00 6 a 
175,000.00 3 39,500.00 2 103,000.00 9 452,500.00 4.9 4 












13. $ 1,889,000.00 14 $ 1,912,500.00 20 $ 1,360,350.00 34 $ 9,223,050.00 100.0 8.3 








49 $26,703,804.18 47 $16,281,275.97 62 $27,522,788.50 176 $112,031,306.22 100.0 
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$58,000.00, or 0.6 per cent., between 2 
municipal universities. 


A consideration of individual institutions 

leads to the following arrangement in order of 

the amount authorized to each: 

$21,255,500.00 
11,610,992.64 
10,713,950.00 


1. The University of Chicago 
2. Vanderbilt University 
3. Yale University 
Cornell University including New 
York Hospital 
{ Columbia Univ. $3,238,683.34 
i ) Teachers College 4,899,150.00 j 


Johns Hopkins University 


9,179,000.00 
8,137 ,833.3 

5,916,740.00 
5,218,828.83 
4,306,500.00 
3,487,150.00 


Harvard University 

Washington University, Mo 

Princeton University 

California Institute of Technol- 
ogy 3,390,416.67 

From this list it is observed that there is no 
publie institution that attains a rank among the 
first ten. 

With respect to the allotment of funds to 
private and publie institutions by any particu- 
lar foundation, it may be said that: 
General Edueation Board, which con- 
tributed $77,830,583.00, or 69.5 per cent., 
of the total amount authorized by all five 


(1) The 


foundations, distributed: 


(a) $74,084,083.00, or 95.1 per cent., 


4 


to 100 
private institutions ; 
(b) $3,782,500.00, or 4.9 per cent., to 12 pub- 
lic institutions. 

Laura Spelman Rockfeller Memorial, 
which contributed $13,336,182.53, or 11.9 
per cent., of the total, distributed: 

(a) $9,997,682.53, or 75 per cent., to 19 private 


The 


institutions ; 
(b) $3,338,500.00, or 25 per cent., to 12 pub- 
lie institutions. 
The Corporation of New York, 
which $8,198,449.69, or 7.3 
per cent. of the total, distributed: 


(a) $7,717,399.69, or 


4% 


Carnegie 

contributed 

94.2 per cent., to 67 

private institutions ; 

(b) $481,050.00, or 5.8 per cent., to 21 pub- 

lie institutions. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, which contributed 
$12,181,941.00, or 10.9 per cent. of the 
total, distributed: 

(a) $10,647,441.00, 

private institutions; 

(b) $1,534,500.00, or 12.6 per cent., to 5 pub- 


or 87.4 per cent., to 15 


lic institutions. 


The Commonwealth Fund, which contributed 


Vou. 35, 


$484,150.00, or 0.4 per cent. of the 
distributed: 
(a) $397,500.00, or 82.2 per cent., to 10 privat, 
institutions ; 
(b) $86,500.00, or 17.8 per cent., to 
lie institutions. 
From these data it 
whereas some variation exists among the per. 


is again noted that. 
centages of funds authorized by the respective 
foundations to public and private institutions, 
the latter are by far the chief recipients of t 
major portions. 

The character of activities: 
which these foundations attain their projected 


The extent of 


purposes is reflected in the types of activities 
in which they engage. While it was not po. 
sible to locate these activities into discret, 
categories, Table II gives some description 
their character. A tendency is shown to author. 
ize funds in most cases for specific projects, 
Wide diversity is revealed in the fields fostered, 
but, in general, education, health and scientific 
research appear to be the most popular sub- 
jects. Dominance in funds authorized is in 
dicated for public over private institutions only 
in such fields as child welfare, teacher training, 
publie education (buildings), public welfare 
and rural education. 

Although this 


has been primarily concerned 


Funds to special insitutions: 
investigation 
with the relation between specified foundations 
and private and public institutions of higher 
learning, it is recognized that colleges and uni- 
versities are not the only recipients of funds 
from these foundations. This is apparent from 
the data presented in Table III, which indicates 
the extent of authorization of funds to certain 
institutions other than those previously con- 
sidered. 

Funds to unclassed institutions: In the allo- 
‘ation of funds authorized to public and private 
universities and colleges, there were certain in- 
stitutions for which available data did not per- 
mit a classification. The total allotment to 
twelve such institutions and three unassigned 
funds or unspecified institutions was $2,378, 
666.68. 

SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


This investigation has dealt chiefly with the 
authorization of funds by five general founda- 
tions to specific private and public institutions 
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TABLE II 
npS AUTHORIZED TO PRIVATE AND PuBLIc INstITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING DETAILED AS TO 
ACTIVITIES FOR WHICH ALLOTTED (1923-1929) 






























Funds authorized to 






. ss Private -ublie 
racter of activity | . 
eee = P : 
a eg . State Municip: St: 
Universities Colleges P st - pal tate 
universities universities colleges 




















Buildings 
Medical oe 21,843,000.00 3,050,000.00 
Science, General .  2,250,000.00 
Institute of Human Re- 
lations ; 1,500,000.00 
Library 1,385,000.00 75,000.00 100,000.00 
Chemistry : .  1,000,000.00 
Physies ‘ 400,000.00 
Psychology ss 385,000.00 
\{stronomy 200,000.00 
Public Education , 15,000.00 100,000.00 
Not Specified 1,987 667.00 750,000.00 
Total 30,950,667.00 825,000.00 3,165,000.00 100,000.00 
9 Medicine, Medical Edu- 
cation, Health Edu- 
cation 18,369,300.00 250,000.00 522,000.00 40,000.00 
Research and Teaching: 
Sciences, General . - 8,542,500.00 2,500,000.00 15,000.00 
Biology, Zoology 281,000.00 15,000.00 77,500.00 
Physies, Anthropology, 





Geology, Astronomy, 
( hemistry 765,000.00 55,000.00 15,000.00 
Social Seieneces, Hu- 

















manities 4,658,967.33 565,000.00 
Economies alse 312,500.00 
Public Welfare 8,700.00 212,000.00 
Psychiatry, Mental Hy-  2,354,600.00 47,800.00 27,000.00 

giene 
Medicine , 894,115.00 10,000.00 153,500.00 
Psychology 428,500.00 5,000.00 
Honors Course ; 915,000.00 
Publie Education 245,000.00 
Vocational Guidance 39,150.00 
Agriculture (Study of 

Graduate Work) 15,000.00 15,000.00 
Rural Education 5,000.00 
Study of Compensation 

for Automobile Acci- 

dents accede 70,000.00 
Legal Education 750,000.00 
Law insbaoween 160,000.00 
City Planning 240,000.00 
ATCHICOCEUTO ...csnceenssssssecrcere 250,000.00 
Not Specified os 1,000,000.00 600,000.00 | 

Total sesteccausin 15,761,332.33 4,396,500.00 | 1,085,000.00 5,000.00 






{, Salaries, Additions to 











Staffs : vn  09944,500.00 1,444,083.00 | 75,000.00 

5. Musie, Art .  1,111,928.83 609,200.00 | 163,200.00 3,000.00 
6. Child Welfare a 537,550.00 36,000.00 1,131,000.00 22,500.00 
7 Library Development 473,166.68 381,833.34 | 24,850.00 3,000.00 25,000.00 
‘. Teacher Training 490,000.00 180,000.00 
4. Schools of Nursing 1,552,750.00 20,000.00 

Adult Education 109,000.00 ; 12,000.00 22,500.00 
! Lineoln Sehool 3,500,000.00 
12. Not Specified 12,268,909.69  6,266,535.40 | 2,044,500.00 15,000.00 94,500.00 


Grand Totals 






~ 88,579,104.48 14,229,151.74 | ~ 8,712,550.00 58,000.00 452,500.00 
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TABLE III 
1923-29 To SPE- 
FOUNDATIONS 


PERIOD 
THE FIVE 


ALLOTMENTS DURING THI 


CIAL INSTITUTIONS BY 


Institution Allotment 

Carnegie Institution of Washington $ 6,006,500.00 
New York Academy of Medicine 2.630,040.60 
American Law Institute 1,075,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


Marine Biological Laboratory 


Robert Brookings Institute of Eco 
190,000.00 


255,000.00 
105,000.00 


nomies and Government 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh 
National Academy of Science 
Marine Biological Station, Califor- 
nia 100,000.00 
Regents of the University of New 
York 


Association of 


80,500.00 
American Universi- 
14,000.00 


10,000.00 


ties 
Association of American College 
American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing 5,000.00 


University of the State of New 


York 


Total 


5,000.00 
$11,776,040.60 


The findings reveal that 
allotted to 


of higher learning. 
these funds are predominantly 
private institutions. 

Information has been given about conditions 
as they are, but this presentation has not af- 
forded an understanding as to what produces 
them or what they signify. The object has been 
to deseribe rather than to explain. If the eir- 
cumstances as described indicate a policy on 


the part of foundations then certain issues arise 


of special importance to state institutions. Of 


these a few will be listed. 


(1) What relationship does this policy bear to 
securing and retaining staff members 
of eminence? 

(2) Do conditions to insure the most satisfac- 
tory conduct of a projected activity 
obtain in state institutions? 

(a) Will the 
verse activities pervert the institu- 


introduction of new and di- 
tional program? 

(b) Is provision made for the maintenance 
of certain types of activities after 
their introduction so as to prevent 
a diversion of institutional funds 


needed for other purposes? 


VoL. 35, No. 895 


(4) Is the institution prevented from the agp. 
ceptance of certain funds for research 
because of the basis upon which its 
research program rests; 1.e., the needs 
of showing each year completed results 
or those of a practical bearing? This 
is likely in some cases a short sighted 
policy. Investigation of the most recon- 
dite type may be prerequisite to the 
solution of many practical problems, 
state institutions either through poli- 
cies imagined or real less inelined than 
private institutions towards trying out 
new procedures in teaching or research? 


If an inference can be drawn from the data 
presented it would likely be that appropriations 
have not been withheld from public institutions 
as a result of a discriminating policy. If this 
were true of an earlier period it is somewhat 
abating. This is supported by the increasing 
number of public institutions that are granted 
funds. Each year of the period under review 
bears witness to the increasing proportion the 
public institutions constitute of the total to 
which allotments are made. The successive per- 
centages for the respective years of the period, 
1923-1929, are 1.3, 13.8, 16.2, 18.4, 26.5, 29.8 
and 32.3. The percentages of increase in num- 
ber, however, do not synchronize with corre- 
sponding increases in the proportions the funds 
authorized to public institutions bear to the 
total. The percentages for the respective years 
are 10.1, 8.8, 9.3, 10.4, 7.1, 11.7 and 4.9. A 
partial explanation of this discordance may 
possibly be found among the answers to the 
issues raised. 

PauLMER O. JOHNSON 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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